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Susan Casper & Gardner Dozois 


Gene Wolfe 


l^ymond E. Feist 


"Fantasy's Whatever's Disbelieved," 
writes Gene Wolfe, author of Soldier 
in the Mist and Urth of the New Sun 
(a Fall Tor Books release), in his 
keynote essay this issue on the nature 
of the fantastic By that broadest of 
definitions, this might be considered 
our Contemporary Fantasy Issue, since 
all of our tales are set either in the 
present or the near future. 

For example, our lead fiction this 
issue. Piers Anthony's "Life," is a wry 
tale of grave undertakings in a 
futuristic funeral parlor. It's a new 
episode from the misadventures of 
salesman Fisk Centers and his feisty 
adopted daughter Yola which will be 
collected in a forthcoming volume 
titled Hard Sell. Anthony is also the 
subject of a candid interview by 
Stanley Wiater in this issue. Anthony's 
latest novel Out of Phaze was just 
published in hardcover by 
Ace/Putnam. 

'The Thing Beneath the Bridge," a 
spooky story of malevolent forces in 
Upstate New York, is an exclusive pre- 
view from Raymond E. Feist's new fan- 
tasy novel Faerie Tale, which will be 
published in Doubleday hardcover next 
spring. Feist is the author of the 
bestselling "Rift War Saga" as well as a 
related novel. Daughter of the Empire, 
with Janny Wurts. 


Harry Turtledove contributes a 
nasty little tale of parental frustration 
titled "Crybaby." He's recently com- 
pleted the fourth volume of his 
"Videssos Cycle" for Del Rey, and his 
historical sf novel Agent of Byzantium 
was just published by Congdon & 
Weed as part of their "Isaac Asimov 
Presents" series. And Mona A. Clee 
offers a powerful ghost story set in a 
bleak future, "Iron Butterflies." 

And so it goes. "The Stray" by Su- 
san Casper and Gardner Dozois is, be- 
lieve it or not, a suburban unicorn 
tale. Casper is rapidly making a name 
for herself as one of dark fantasy's 
most promising new writers. Dozois, 
in addition to being an award-winning 
author and anthologist, is also editor 
of Isaac Asimov's SF Magazine, as well 
as the aforementioned "Isaac Asimov 
Presents" line. We also feature a rare 
treat, a new ghost story from Marta 
Randall, author of Islands and Sword 
of Winter. "My most recent Major Pro- 
ject," writes Randall, "is Caitlin, age 
two, who to my delight, is showing 
signs of being a Storyteller too. (Sam- 
ple: 'Was a little girl named Katy, went 
with Mommy and Daddy, went to 
beach, went in water, had fun. Mom- 
my? May 1 have some dinner right 
now not pasgetti?')" And Peter Heyr- 
man, a frequent contributor to these 


pages, returns with a contemporary 
haunting titled "Pick-Up." 

Even our nonfiction this issue 
brings wonder into the present. 
Charles Ardai's column "Wordware" in- 
troduces us to the new medium of in- 
teractive computer fiction. Douglas E. 
Winter's conversation with horror 
novelist Clive Barker (Weaveworld, 
The Damnation Game) concerns the 
high-tech magic used to bring his 
nightmare visions to life in the Nev\ 
World motion picture Hellraiser. 

And our cover story, "Children of 
the Night," is an in-depth investigation 
of those immortal nightstalkers, vam- 
pires and weiewolves. It not only ex- 
plores the origins and evolution of 
their legend, but cites startling scien- 
tific evidence that these ancient terrors 
may have real-world counterparts. The 
article was written by Robert Simpson, 
whose "Magic in the Streets" feature 
on the modern world of voodoo was 
one of our most talked-about articles 
of recent months. 

It's all Eippropriate to a season 
when the night has begun to lengthen, 
the pumpkins to ripen and black cats 
to prowl beneath a full harvest 
moon — a reminder that the land of 
shadows and dreams still has power 
over us, even in these modern times. 
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Letters 


I'd like to thank you for Christopher 
Karwowski's Music column in the June 
1987 issue, but I'm afraid 1 have two 
quibbles. First, Tangerine Dream did 
not compose the soundtrack to Blade- 
runner. That wonderful piece of 
understated New Age Electronic be- 
longs to the one and only Vangelis. It 
has not been released (to my know- 
ledge) in its original form — the com- 
poser has refused to grant his 
permission. 

Second, there's a glaring omission in 
an article intended to "cover" New Age 
music, however briefly. Mention 
should be made of Mannheim Steam- 
roller, whose electronic/rock/jazz/Ba- 
roque/ Renaissance blends such as 
Fresh Aire, Saving the Wildlife, and 
Christmas prove that New Age can in- 
deed excite as well as inspire. 

WiLLiA\f Gagliani 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Aprils "In The Twilight Zone" Column 
mentions that A.J. Budrys "has just 
completed a new novel. Who?" 

That's very interesting. My Pyramid 
paperback edition of Budrys's novel 
Who? fists a 1958 copyright from it. I 
just saw the movie made for it on TV 
the other night. So, what I want to 
know is, has A.J. written two books 
with the same title, or does he own a 
time machine? He's devious enough for 
either one, certainly. 

Robert Coulson 
Hartford City, Indiana 
We confused two facts: Mr. Budrys' 
classic novel Who? has just been 
reissued by Popular Library. And he's 
just completed a new novel. Sorry, 
Buck. Gremlins again. 

1 AM WRITING TO CORRECT SOME MISINFOR- 
mation about Phone Programs' dial-a- 
horror-story service "Tales of Terror" 
(April 1987). 

First, I should point out that the 
number you printed in the article is no 
longer operational. Although we built 
up quite a loyal following, the con- 
troversial nature of the program forced 
us to keep a low profile in terms of 
advertising and promotion, and the 
line was ultimately shut down. 

Also, although free-lancer John 
Gaffney and several other writers did 
contribute scripts to the project, I 
wrote over one hundred and fifty of 


the approximately one hundred ninety 
scripts as writer and creator of "Tales 
of Terror". 

Unfortunately, axe-wielding Santas, 
apartment-dwelling Satanists, and 
suburban cannibals didn't sit too well 
with most of Middle America, but for 
us and of our faithful listeners, it was 
fun while it lasted. 

Alan Spero 
New York City 

I AM GLAD THAT YOU HAVE TAKEN A STAND 

against attempts to destroy our basic 
freedoms (Illuminations, April, 1987). 
Carol Serling is correct. Attempts at 
censorship in America affect every 
single one of us. We must all think 
abouf what this country would be like 
without challenging or controversial 
materials, without different points of 
view, without magazines like The 
Twilight Zone. 

Kevin Fine 
Bowie, Maryland 

At the END OF THE AUGUST ISSUE, AT THE 
very end of the magazine, is a little 
piece by Jan Sheckley titled "Zoned 
Again?" relating the term "zoned" to 
The Twilight Zone. I like the connec- 
tion, but I thought the term was 
popularized by underground comix 
and a song released in the '70s by 
Commander Cody and the Lost Planet 
Airmen called "Back in the Ozone 
Again." 

If I'm correct, "zoned" would mean 
that one is "in the ozone:" experiencing 
an altered state of consciousness such 
as that brought about by the use of 
psychedelic drugs. Somehow, Ms. 
Sheckley's interpretation seems more 
wholesome than mine! 

Eileen Ribbler 
Kettering, Ohio 


We welcome letters on any subject of 
interest to our readers. All letters must 
contain your name and address and 
are assumed to be intended for pub- 
lication, unless you request otherwise. 
Letters submitted become the property 
of the Publisher, and we reserve the 
right to edit them for length or suit- 
ability. Send letters to TZ LETTERS 
DEPARTMENT, 800 Second Avenue, 
New York, NY 10017. 
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Books 

by Edward Bryant 


Misery by Stephen King 
Two Fables by Ronald Dahl 
A Monster at Christmas by Thomas 
Canty 

The Collected Stories of Philip K. 

Dick by Philip K. Dick 
Writers of the Future, Volume III 
edited by Algis Budrys 
The Complete Night of th^ Living 
Dead Filmbook by John Russo 
Voodoo Dawn by John Russo 
Victim Prime by Robert Sheckley 


Let's talk for a minute about brand- 
name fiction. Stephen King, so far as I 
know, is presently the best-selling nov- 
elist in the entire world. Period. On 
occasion, he has referred to himself as 
the McDonald's of popular fiction. If 
this were true, frankly I would no 
more anticipate a new King book as a 
special treat than I would patronize 
my local McDonald's on Thanksgiving, 
expecting a savory feast. 

One of the nice things about the 
wildly successful, multizillionaire King, 
is that he still has the capacity to 
revert to the modest, self-effacing, Joe 
Beercan mode and say thing like, 
"Gawrsh, I'm just a simple storyteller. " 
Right. To paraphrase somebody — 
Wilfrid Sheed, I think (I can't find the 
exact quote), "For literary criticism that 
completely misses the point, there's 
nothing like the author's appraisal of 
his own work. " 

Now don't get me wrong. Yr. 
loyal, obt., university-trained reviewer 
is not blind to Mr. King's flaws as a 
writer. Yet I feel that much of public 
carping about his work— the jegregious 
excesses and all that— can be tagged 
particularly to two sources; 1) King is 
a natural-born storyteller, a writin' fool 
who, no matter how long he lives, will 
never be able to set down all the tales 
tumbling out of his brain. Under those 



circumstances, who has time to re- 
write? 2) Anybody who can command 
eight million dollars for the reprint 
rights to a pair of small-press hard- 
backs soon finds himself largely, if not 
totally, exempt from the slings and 
pens of outraged editors. God forbid 
that even a little textual copy-editing 
should strike barren the poultry for- 
mula for laying golden eggs. But 
whose fault is it really if no one 
astutely advises King? Obviously it's 
King's, if he ignores good advice. But 
who knows? Certianly I'm not privy to 
such high-level palavers. I can only 
suspect, but I don't know whether his 
editors ever say boo. 

I can't deny that Stephen King is a 
brand name. There are millions of 
folks who wouldn't dream of looking 
for category fiction marked suspense 
or horror or science fiction, who will 
still waltz into their local B. Dalton's or 
Waldenbooks three times a year and 
say, "You got the new stephenking 
book?" 

This is fame. This is an important 
component of success for a writer. But 


what about all the other aspects of the 
game we wordslingers reputedly hold 
sacred? Ambition, evolution, sheer 
quality, artistic integrity? Oh, I think i 
Stephen King values those too. If you i 
read enough af his wordage, you start I 
to see change and progress, experi- 
ments tried, some discarded and others 
parlayed in future books. King is at 
his finest when he writes about things 
that count — people and how their lives i 
intertwine — ir, for example, the first i 
ninety-five pexent of Pet Sematary. He '' 
is less successful when he loses track 
of that and falls for the oogaboo- 
gaohmygod-it s-coming-out-of-the-closet 
melodramatic horror of, say, Pet 
Sematary's final few score pages. 

Another good example is his 1982 
quartet of original novellas collected as 
Different Seasons. The finest member 
of the set-- and it's fine indeed, ; 
arguably the aest fiction King has ever i 
published — is "The Body." You may ’ 
also recall that "The Body " survived all 
manner of delay and Hollywood traps 
to be adapted as one of the best King 
film translations, Rob Reiner's Stand : 
By Me, a sort of John Hughes movie I 
for adults. "The Body" had both hu- ; 
manity and terrific writing. It had hor- I 
ror, but it was a totally believable ter- 
ror, no glowing red eyes floating in a | 
dusty closet. In a universe of infinite ; 
possibility, it occurred to me from the : 
moment I fin shed "The Body" that I'd | 
love to see the author increasingly | 
follow that sort of artistic world-line. 

Some of it happened in IT. There i 
were glimpse; in Eyes of the Dragon. 
Never mind about the screenplay for 
Maximum Overdrive. But now I want 
to talk about Misery (Viking, 310 pp , 
$18.95, ISBN 0-670-81364-8). 

Misery 

Misery is fl.iwed and sloppy. (You | 
probably will never see that used as a ! 
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Books 

blurb . . . ) But that's not all she wrote. 
Misery is an affecting and honest 
novel about writers and writing, 
readers and reading. It is both a 
suspense thriller with clever tricks and 
a handful of genuinely yucky (but 
justified and effective) scenes, and a 
cleverly disguished essay about the 
whole creative process. In time- 
hallowed novelistic tradition. Misery 
generates pity and terror; it also 
creates two major characters who are 
affecting both in their combined ap- 
peal and distastefulness. Neither one is 
wholly likeable nor deserving of utter 
condemnation. The book combines 
largely adroit handling of its themes 
with occasional howlers of style and 
expression. In other words, a tossed 
salad with a few lettuce leaves wilted 
brown around the edges, but still 
chock-full of crunchy vegetables. (You 
can tell I'm writing this right before 
lunch.) 

The jacket flap starts olt by as- 
serting that Misery is Stephen King's 
love letter to his fans. Right. Forget 
that little irony. Just remember that 
writers virtually never get to write 
their own promotional copy. Misery is 
the portrait of the sort of fan writers 
(and actors, and rock musicians, and 
anyone else who gains a high profile) 
dread encountering. 

Annie Wilkes is a large, psychotic 
cashiered ex-nurse who lives by herself 
in an isolated house in Colorado's high 
country. She loves to read trashy 
novels, especially the extravagant 
historical romance series about a 
character named Misery Chastain. 

Misery is the creation of novelist 
Paul Sheldon. His "Misery" novels have 
made him a lot of money, enough to 
compensate economically for the com- 
paratively dreadful sales of his "seri- 
ous" books. When Misery opens, Paul 
is a happy man. His final "Misery" 
tale, in which his unhappy heroine 
comes to a sad demise, has just ap- 
peared in paperback. In the meantime, 
Paul's finished the first draft of what 
he suspects is his mainstream magnum 
opus. In the fit of exultation many 
writers are prey to after completing a 
major project, Paul checks out of his 
Boulder hotel room, throws his bags 
and the lone copy of the new book 
(and is there ever a lesson for would- 
be writers here) into the Camaro, and 
euphorically heads off to San 
Francisco. 

Naturally, he doesn't make it. 


Somewhere on the western side of the 
Continental Divide, he drives off a 
detour and totals his car. When he 
wake up, he has all sorts of broken 
bones, shattered legs, and is immobi- 
lized in a back room in a strange 
house. He has been crudely but effi- 
ciently splinted, and has been nursed 
back to consciousness after days of 



painkiller stupor. 


His good Samaritan is Annie 
Wilkes. After checking his wallet and 
comparing his battered face with the 
photo on the back of his books, she 
has realized she is playing mommy/ 
doctor/host to her favorite writer in 
the whole wide world. Paul soon real- 
izes he is one stuck sorry son of a 
bitch. He is hooked on pain pills; 
worse, he's just as much a prisoner as 
the young woman in The Collector. 
And Annie is not just five bricks shy. 
There's no load there at all. 

Paul's Constant Reader is very up- 
set that the author killed off her 
favorite character, no less distraught 
than Doyle's fans when he killed off 
Sherlock at Reichenbach Falls. The dif- 
ference is, Annie has the author im- 
prisoned. And she knows very well 
that writers are easily swayed by 
things such as controlled drug addic- 
tion, chain saws, blowtorches, and 
electric carving knives. Naturally she 
obtains a clunky old manual typewrit- 
er (missing the letter "n"), a supply of 
Corrasable Bond, and sets Paul to 
work reviving Misery. 

And then things go into high gear, 
as the cat-and-mouse games escalate 
between Annie and Paul. 

Three hundred pages is a good 
length for this novel. Probably it could 
have been even shorter. Two hundred 


seventy-five would probably have put 
it at fighting trim. At any rate, there's 
a refreshing lack of novelistic bloat 
here. 

So what's wrong with the book? 
Nothing fatal, I assure you. There is 
the occasional lapse in style and detail. 
King doesn't remember that the West- 
ern Slope is far removed from the 
Continental Divide. He also forgets 
that a complicated metaphor compar- 
ing Annie's stormy face to a tornado 
bearing down is so effective, it should 
not be used twice in ten pages, thus 
diluting the image's considerable 
power. He manages to compare Paul's 
destroyed knee to a salt-dome so many 
times the phrase was probably written 
into King's word-processing software. 

On a more serious level, there's 
the less-than-convincing scene toward 
the end when Paul finally has to de- 
feat Annie cr die trying. And then 
there's the matter of Paul's return-of- 
Misery-ChastJiin novel that he's writ- 
ing for his captor. It's effectively 
handled, with sample pages and sec- 
tions included in the text of Misery. 
But King too little utilized the oppor- 
tunity to use this terrific device to 
reflect the /.nnie-Paul situation and 
their relationship. Where was the 
editor to say, "Uh, Steve, say, you did 
something really promising here with 
the primal talent level of your brain, 
but you haven't really used it. How do 
you think it might work if—?") Frank- 
ly I was expecting Stephen King to 
tackle, oh, John Fowles on his own 
territory, and possibly to win. It didn't 
happen. 

I'm frankly curious to see how the 
reading public takes to this novel. Vik- 
ing printed one million copies and ex- 
pects to sell every one instantly. But I 
know the reader expecting vampires or 
a rabid Saint Bernard may be, to some 
degree, puzzled by Misery. This is not 
just a thriller of entrapment. It is an 
analysis of a writer's workings — per- 
haps even those of the actual author. 
It is also lardtid with miniature-writing 
lessons as Paul goes about his 
business. 

Harold Ross once submitted that 
nobody wants to read about writers 
except other writers. Other writers 
won't buy one million copies of a 
nearly double -sawbuck hardback. 

Misery is; Stephen King writing 
about writing, as well as spinning a 
tale. It's the closest thing to "realistic" 
fiction he's done since Different 
Seasons. Thus it is an experiment, and 
it should be applauded not just for ac- 
tual achievement (a solid B), but as 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 




WORDWARE 

by Charles Ardai 



A machine with 
a tale to tell. 

A few years back 1 ran into Harlan 
Ellison at a book signing, and I asked 
him what he thought of computers be- 
ing used for entertainment. "Computer 
entertainment," he said tersely, "is an 
oxymoron." This, coming ^om the 
man vyho created the sadistic computer 
in "I Have No Mouth, and I Must 
Scream," isn't especially surprising. 

What is surprising is the number 
of people who share his view. Keeping 
track of recipe files on a floppy disk 
isn't any great thrill, and neither, for 
that matter, are most computer games. 
But not every use for a computer is as 
tedious as recipe management or try- 
ing to get a bad clone of Pac Man up 
and running. More than a few things a 
computer can do are downright capti- 
vating. 

Fiction, for instance, has found its 
way onto disk — and, not surprisingly, 
it's adapted to fit the new environ- 
ment,- just as k adapted in the first 
part of this century when it made the 
transition to film. If books and film 
are devices that store information, 
then computers are devices that store 
information and alter it. A story that's 
written on a computer is a story that 
can change as you're reading it. And 
that, if you'll think about it for a mo- 
ment, can make for a story that isn't 
much like the stories we all grew up 
reading. 

The people who are involved in 
this remaking of the idea of what a 
story is call their work "interactive fic- 
tion," and it's a pretty apt term. What 
they write are stories that interact with 
you as you read them. It's a different 
medium, with its own needs and con- 
ventions, and those conventions are 
still evolving. To quote Douglas Adams, 
author of the bestselling "Hitchhicker's 


Guide to the Galaxy" series of novels, 
as well as an interactive story of the 
same title and an interactive story 
called Bureaucracy: 

When movies started at the beginning of 
the century, the idea was simply that you 
were doing a play in front of a camera. 
Then, gradually, cinema began to evolve 
its own set of conventions. For example, 
in the past if someone was going from 
one house to another, you always had to 
see it happening. Nowadays, you see him 
say, “Well, I’m off to see so-and-so,” 
and— bang!— there he is. The medium 
has evolved an awful lot of these short- 


cuts and conventions that everyone 
understands. Etut it’s learned. 

In [interactive fiction] there are still 
quite a lot of things that need to be felt 
out bit by bit. But eventually we’ll develop 
a sort of shorthand between the player 
and the story and [completely eliminate] 
the need to speak in a highly specialized 
and constrained syntax. 

Or, as Alan Dean Foster says, 
"The future for computer entertain- 
ment lies in new and startling things. 
... The first motion pictures were 
simply filmed stage plays until people 
realized, 'Hey, we have a new art 
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form, and we can do a hundred differ- 
ent things that plays couldn't.' It's a 
brand-new hybrid geiire." 

New and startling things — allow- 
ing readers to participate, usually by 
choosing a protagonist's actions, in the 
dramatic development of a story. 
That's a lot of what interactive fiction 
is about; creating an environment that 
the reader can explore with some de- 
gree of freedom. In some stories, like 
Zork— an interactive classic from a 
company called Infocom — the reader is 
virtually left to his own devices. At 
the other end of the spectrum is Rob 
Swigart's disk-based novel. Portal, 
which gives the reader some latitude 
as to the order of presentation, but no 
control over the story itself. 

Interactive fiction began to evolve 
a little more than ten years ago, when 
something called Adventure started to 
circulate on mainframe computers in 
places like MIT. Adventure is more of 
a series of clever puzzles strung to- 
gether against a Tolkienesque backdrop 
than it is a real story, but it lit the 
imagination of computer hackers. 

And the hackers wanted more. A 
group of MIT students designed their 
own text parsing system, a system that 
could — to a degree, at least — under- 
stand instructions made in plain En- 
glish. They took their fancy new parser 
and, as an hommage to Adventure, 
built a huge fantasy quest around it. 
They called their story Zork. 

It owed, of course, a lot to the 
traditions of conventional fiction. But 
it was something new, too; a new me- 
dium with its own circumstances and 
conventions. Some of them almost 
seem obvious when you think about 
them. Others are more subtle. In a 
conventional story, a rope that a writer 
mentions casually and in passing is 
only a rope. But in an interactive story 
the reader is liable to pick the rope up 
and carry it elsewhere. And there's no 
telling what mischief it may cause in a 
different context. "When you invent a 
thing," says Dave Lebling, one of the 
authors of Zork, "you've got to invent 
its consequences." 

The response to Zork was enthusi- 
astic enough that its authors later split 
it in three and ported it over to virtu- 
ally every microcomputer on the mar- 
ket. It's become, unciuestionably, the 
most popular interactive fiction pack- 
age ever. 

Infocom has gone on to publish 
numerous other interactive stories, and 
most of them show their ancestry. 
They often focus on puzzles, and they 
tend, like Zork and Adventure, to keep 
their tongues in thcdr cheeks. But 



they've grown much more complex 
over the course of years, and they've 
begun to show some concern for char- 
acter as well as story. 

Other companies have produced 
interactive fiction, but none of them 
has had Infocom's success with the me- 
dium; the people at Infocom under- 
stand interactive fiction in a way that 
few others seem to. Another company. 
Synapse, released a now-defunct line 
of "participatory novels"; hybrids, real- 
ly, of interactive fiction and the more 
traditional sort— the Synapse packages 
would open with conventional, paper- 
printed stories and move to the com- 
puter screen halfway through. Spin- 
naker developed interactive stories 
around such famous novels as Fahren- 
heit 451, Nine Princes in Amber, The 
Wizard of Oz, and Alice in Wonder- 
land, using an approach that combined 
text and graphics. Activision, another 
software company, tried to simplify the 
interface between user and program by 
making graphic icons available to sub- 
stitute for common instructions, and 
by displaying a visual, on-screen in- 
ventory of objects carried by the 
story's protagonist. 

Most of these attempts seem to 
have failed not so much because the 
ideas were bad as because of other 
faults. Reading the Synapse "participa- 
tory novels" was a chore, even though 
they had intelligent plots. Activision 
went to great lengths to create a com- 
fortable user interface, but the stories 
themselves tended to be senseless. Not 
only that, but the illustrations were 
poor, and a lot of the tasks required 
to further the plot— killing one's broth- 
er, for instance, or splitting an inno- 
cent person's head with a meat cleaver — 
were gratuitously violent. The Spin- 
naker adaptations were fairly good, 
but tended toward the dull side. 

Of all of these companies only 



Activision still produces interactive fic- 
tion, and even that company has dis- 
continued its ongoing series of inter- 
active stories. The company has, how- 
ever, recently released the ambitious 
"novel-on-a-disk" 1 mentioned earlier: 
Portal, by science fiction-writer Rob 
Swigart. 

Interactive fiction is still in process 
of evolving. The people writing it have 
more and more computer memory to 
work with, and that gives them more 
freedom. Some of them, like Swigart, 
are trying to explore the possibilities 
of presenting a conventional novel 
through a computer interface; others, 
like Douglas Adams (whose interactive 
fiction is published by Infocom) are. ♦ 
more interested in developing the read- 
er's participation in the direction of the 
story. 

Thomas M. Disch's Amnesia, re- 
cently published by Electronic Arts, is 
an interesting hybrid of the two ap- 
proaches. Very little of the story is ac- 
tually moved by the reader's decisions. 
But reader direction is central to the 
story; it bends the overall direction of 
events, and, when the story has moved 
to its logical conclusion, Disch evalu- 
ates the reader's performance — as a 
character, as a survivor, and as a de- 
tective. The story actually has several 
possible endings, all of which have the 
feel of the ending of a real story. But 
what really makes Amnesia a delight 
is Disch's talent as a writer and a styl- 
ist; his prose is as captivating on the 
CRT screen as it is on paper. 

What does the future look like? 
Where is interactive fiction going? At 
this point it's still hard to say; as a 
medium it's only a decade old, and its 
most interesting possibilities are still 
being explored. But the interactive 
story is a delightful melange of story 
and machine, a melange, that, I think, 
is here to stay. ■ 
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DREAMLAND 


T he summer betweerr high school and college I took my 
first real job, as a night janitor at a restaurant. I'd 
start work about eleven, just as the place was closing 
down, and finish around two in the morning, when the 
world was dark and quiet. I'd usually meet up with a few 
friends, and we'd walk the night together, splitting up at 
dawn to return to our homes and sleep. 

They were the same streets after midnight that I'd 
walked at midday, but the night always seemed to me a 
different country. Boundaries fade in the night. Distances 
stretch. A thin strip of woods can become a dense forest; 
things that are impossible under the sun suddenly become 
plausible by the lighi: of the moon. 

The stars shine brighter than the streetlamps out 
there. Once our eyes got used to the half-light, we'd pass 
blocks of dark, still suburban houses, unnoticed by the 
people who lay dreaming inside them. We'd cut across lots 
and lawns we'd nevei" dare to enter in the daytime. Only 
the watchdogs, theii' eyes turned silver by moonlight, 
marked our passage. 

We'd often end up in an old cemetery near the St. 
Johns River, a place of ruined elegance where elaborate 
marble crypts stood side by side with old worn markers. 
We'd lean back against the gravestones, talking about our 
dreams or just sitting quietly, watching the stars go 
'round. 

One night we thought we saw a woman in white 


drifting slowly from stone to stone strewing flowers. A 
moment later, she'd vanished. We were so spooked by the 
sight of her that we retreated to an all-night diner, hoping 
to drive away the chills with loud talk and spicy-hot chili. 

Later that summer we saw a glowing shape moving 
through the woods ahead of us. It looked like one of the 
big cats — a cougar or a bobcat— but it was far too large to 
be either. 

And, one hour just before dawn, as we crossed the 
sand dunes that surrounded a half-built shopping mall, we 
saw a half-dozen oval lights lift up from the horizon and 
move in strange patterns in the sky. 

It made me wonder if the night is somehow changed 
by our dreams, turned into a land of miracles and night- 
mares by the visions we set free in our sleep. Perhaps 
there's something in flourescent light and sixty-cycle hum 
that kills dreams and banishes ghosts, and the reason we 
don't see more magic in the world is that we've begun to 
encroach on its native country, as we have that of the 
bear, the leopard, or the wolf. 

If that's true, then we may face a dream-shortage in 
the coming years. Jf so, then it's up to us, who are ac- 
customed to dreaming, to dream more often, more vividly 
and outrageously. Otherwise, we'll be faced with a world 
where nothing astonishing ever happens, and everything is 
always exactly as it seems. 

—Tappan King 
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A DARK AND 
STORMY PLIGHT 

English professor Scott Rice 
didn't know what a literary 
monster he was creating five 
years ago when he started 
the Bulwer-Lytton Fiction 
Contest for bad writers. 

Begun as a joke at San 
Jose State University, 
the rotten writing contest 
"has gotten to be a year- 
around affair," Rice said. 

This year's contest con- 
fronted Rice and the contest's 
other judges ("Unpublished 
authors, self-appointed arbi- 


ters and environs backbiters," 
as he describes them) with 
more than nine thousand en- 
tries, some of those from as 
far away as Finland and 
Saudia Arabia. 

The contest was named in 
dishonor of Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, a nineteenth century 
novelist who began his 
novel, "Paul Clifford," with 
one of the most enduring 
lines ever written; 

"It was a dark and stormy 
night . . ." 

Later, Charlie Brown's 
dog. Snoopy, would claim 
authorship of those words in 


the comic strip, "Peanuts." 

But the complete sentence is 
one that not even a Beagle 
would have touched: 

"It was a dark and stormy 
night; the rain fell in tor- 
rents— except at occasional 
intervals, when it was checked 
by a violent gust of wind 
which swept up the streets 
(for it is in London that our 
scene lies), rattling along the 
housetops and fiercely agi- 
tating against the scanty 
flame of the lamps that 
struggled against the 
darkness." 

With this for inspiration. 


the idea of the contest is to 
write the worst opening sen- 
tence of the worst possible 
novel. 

This year's top prize went 
to Sheila Richter of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who won a 
word processor — or possibly 
a word disposal . 

She wrote: "The notes 
blatted skyward as the sun 
rose over the Canadian geese, 
feathered rumps mooning 
the day, webbed appendages 
frantically pedaling unseen 
bicycles in their search for 
sustenance, driven by cruel 
Nature's maxim, ya wanna 
eat, ya gotta work, and at 
last I knew Pittsburgh." 

Rice insists it takes a true 
writing ability to make 
words do something like that. 

Like the best of writers do, 
the contest's winners, "are 
coni rolling words to the ef- 
fect they want," he said. "It's 
just that what they're creat- 
ing are abominations." 

Already, Rice is collecting 
entries for 1988's judging, 
although the deadline isn't 
until April 15. The address 
to inflict him with some of 
your own writing is: The 
Buhver-Lytton Fiction Con- 
test, San Jose State Univer- 
sity, San Jose, Calif. 95192. 

Also, he is at work 
compiling a third book col- 
lection of the worst writing 
he's seen from the contest, 
which includes some pretty 
awful stuff. 

The first two books were 
titled It Was a Dark and 
Storm}/ Night and Son of a 
Dark and Stormy Night. 

The next "will be called, 
somewhat inevitably. Bride of 
a Dark and Stormy Night", 
he said. 

— Ron Wolfe 
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COMPUTER 
ROSETTA STONE 

Today's computer records 
may need a Rosetta Stone for 
interpretation tomorrow, 
says Dr. William King, archi- 
vist for Duke University in 
North Carolina. 

Egypt's hieroglyphics re- 
mained a puzzle for centuries 
until Napoleon's invading 
army discovered the famed 
Rosetta Stone that coir pared 
the dead language to known 
tongues. King says the tech- 
nological change accompany- 
ing the computer age could 
lead to the same fate for may 
modern records stored on 
computer media. 

Hardware that plays back 
recorded data changes rapid- 
ly, he notes. Some become 
obsolescent in three years or 
less. Wire recorders, for in- 
stance, the standard in the 
forties and fifties, are 


already hard-to-find collec- 
tor's items. 

Another problem. King 
points out, is that "no one 
knows how long the magnet- 
ic charge on a disc or tape 
will last." It's possible, he 
says, that "only five percent 
of the data being recorded at 
the rate of seven thousand 
pages a day for scientific 
papers alone will be impor- 
tant. But that five percent 
will vitally important. 

Duke sends its own liv- 
ing-history taped interviews 
to the Library of Congress' 
cold-storage vaults for safe 
keeping and some compa- 
nies, institutions, and indi- 
viduals store valuable rec- 
ords in Western underground 
mine vaults. 

Still, King says, the ques- 
tion remains; what good will 
the information be if no one 
can access it? 

— Allan Maurer 


AWRIGHT, LARSON! 
-UP AGAINST 
THE WALL 

The first cartoon exhibit in 
the history of the Smithson- 
ian Institution's Museum of 
Natural History was a dis- 
play of five hundred and 
twenty-seven of Gary Lar- 
son's "The Far Side" cartoon 
originals. 

The national museum, in 
Washington, D.C., ordinarily 
offers exhibits of dinosaurs, 
or maybe cockroaches, or 
snakes. 

But Larson deals with all 
those same things, too, in his 
cartoons, which are syndi- 
cated to five hundred news- 
papers. 

"The man is very popular 
with scientists,"' said museum 
spokesman Tom Harney. "You 
can walkthrough this muse- 
um, behind the scenes, and 
see Larson's cartoons taped 
to doors and on bulletin 


boards all over the place." 

One is the cartoon that 
shows an alligator being 
tried for murder. The 'gator's 
toothy confession: "Of 
course, I did it in cold blood, 
you idiot. I'm a reptile." 

Another envisions the sad 
plight of a dinosaur with a 
baseball and bat, unable to 
find anybody to play with. 
The caves that surround him 
are posted, "Sorry, extinct." 

The exhibit is a traveling 
show that left the Smithson- 
ian on a tour of natural his- 
tory museums throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

"I think there's an unprece- 
dented public interest in this 
exhibit," Harney said. "Every 
science museum in the coun- 
try, large and small, wants it." 

Larson's cartoons were to 
be shown in Orlando, Fla., 
through August, and then in 
Chicago; Albany, N.Y.; Toron- 
to, Seattle, New York City, 
Ottawa, and Milwaukee. 

— Ron Wolfe 
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BUILDING A 
BETTER EGG 

All the King's horses and all 
the King's men couldn't put 
Humpty Dumpty back to- 
gether again, but Penn State 
scientists think they can 
make a tougher, less break- 
able egg. 

Roland Leach, professor of 
poultry science at the Uni- 
versity, discovered that a 
chicken's diet and the timing 
of egg shell formation may 
unlock the secrets of its 
sturdy yet fragile crystalline 
structure. 

Leach compares his re- 
search to the "hunt for the 
Holy Grail." That's not as 
far-fetched as it sounds, 

Leach says. The religious 
analogy is apt because the 
chicken and the egg "are two 
of the few animal food items 
not religiously or culturally 
prohibited in some parts of 
the world." In addition, the 
egg appears in Easter baskets 
and seder plates,, a symbol of 
new beginnings. 

The Penn State scientists 
are certain they will find the 
right crystal structure to 
create a tougher egg and 
make it an inherited trait. 

The final result, he says, "is 
important for economic, con- 
sumer, and health reasons." 

— Allan Maurer 

YOU MAY BE 
TYPECAST 

A Japanese scientist who be- 
lieves blood types influence 
behavior and choice of occu- 
pation discovered several 
years ago that none of Japan's 
major science fiction writers 


were blood type A. So, he 
surveyed American sf authors. 

Nomi Masahiko of Japan 
Research, Inc., Tokyo, thinks 
blood-body types indicate 
genetic predispositions to- 
ward certain occupations and 
has written more than ten 
books reporting data from his 
surveys of politicians, enter- 
tainers, athletes, and 
assorted others. 

In 1978, his survey of 
United States sf authors re- 
vealed that "RH negative 
blood types are exceptionally 
frequent— too frequent to be 
chance" among the respon- 
dents. Prominent sf writers 
with RH negative types in- 


clude Robert A. Heinlein and 
Samuel R. Delany, both A 
negative. 

"The negative complex is 
widely presumed to be the 
universal type in stone age 
Europe," explains Andy 
Graham, Masahiko's Ameri- 
can translator. "How does 
that grab you . . . the Nean- 
derthal sf type?" 

In Japan, Masahiko found 
instances in which he claims 
it is "ninety-nine percent cer- 
tain that blood type medi- 
ated by behavior" made peo- 
ple choose certain occupa- 
tions more often than the 
average distribution would 
suggest they should. More 


than half the singers he polled 
are type O. Japanese politi- 
cians show a disproportion- 
ate number of blood groups 
O and AB. Long distance run- 
ners were mostly type A 
(forty-five percent) and AB 
(thirteen percent). 

Type B dominated among 
TV show hosts (thirty-five 
percent) while in the general 
Japanese population, there 
are twice as many group A, 
and half again as many type 
O persons. 

Masahiko concludes: 
"Other things being equal, 
dif:’erent body types enhance 
dif 'erent abilities." 

—Allan Maurer 
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The Truth about 
Vampires, Werewolves, 
and Shapeshifters. 


ROBERT 

SIMPSON 


ILLUSTRATION BY DAVID DIRCKS 


"Listen! Children of the Night— What 
music they m<tke ..." 

— from Dracula (1930) 

I magine that someone came up to 
you and told you that you were a 
werewolf. Or a vampire. That you 
might become at any moment a crea- 
ture of the night, hiding from the 
warming rays of the sun, prowling 
about in the muggy, heavy night air, 
driven by a hunger that would rule 
your every waking thought and curse 
your dreams with unspeakable hor- 
rors. And that there was nothing you 
could do about it. 

You'd almost certainly think he 
was joking. Or crazy. 

But what if he were right? The 
first image to leap into your mind 
when you hear about vampires is 
probably Bela Lugosi or Christopher 
Lee in a cape. And werewolves may 
bring to mind poor Larry Talbot or a 
young fuzz-faced Michael Landon wear- 


ing a varsity jacket. But .there's reason 
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to believe these myths may have some 
basis in fact; that such shape-changing 
children of the night may, in fact walk 
among us. ' / 


The Night Country ' 

Of all the realms we inhabit, there is 
one place still outside our dominion. ^ 
The night. It is a shadowy place we-.,^ 
pass through deep in sleep. Deep dowiy>W 
we know we don't quite belong theffe ^ 

From our very beginnings we have^ 
feared the night. In the twilight we are 
at our most vulnerable — half-blind, de- i *' 
fenseless. In the dark of a starless "/ 
night a wandering Neanderthal might 
fall into a pit or ofl- a cliff. Danger ^ 
lurked around every turn. And there ■ / 
were the creatures of the wild to con- r 
tend with. Animals that could see bet- 
ter, run faster, m.ove through the inky 
blackness with more grace than our 
ancestors could. They were at home in i 
that land of shadows, and so we re^ 
treated, cutting ourselves off from that 
place. We began building fires, hoping 
they would keep out the night. To pur 
ancestors, who lived by hunting^mid 
gathering, these night stalkers became 
objects of admiration and fear— deni- 
zens of the dream country whose wis- 
dom and skill we hoj>ed to steal. 

And if such creatures could exist 
out there in the night, why not others? 

So man began to believe there might 
be other beings in the night — beings 
that had the attributes not only of ani- 
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NIGHT 

mals but of man. Tales of shape- 
changers such as the Celtic Pookas ex- 
ist throughout the world in every cul- 
ture. In Africa, Ananzi the Spider-God 
wanders the jungle, while Indians of 
the western United States think of the 
trickster god Coyote as the maker of 
the world. The Chinese tell of a fox- 
demon, which takes on a woman's 
shape in order to seduce men. Egypt's 
Anubis, god of Death, wore the head 
of a jackal, while the supreme god, 
the sun god Ra, had the head of an 
eagle. This universal, recurring theme 
can also be found in world literature, 
from fables like Beauty and the Beast 
and Kipling's Jungle Books and Just So 
Stories to modern stories like Franz 
Kafka's The Metamorphosis, about a 
man who takes on the shape of an 
insect. 

But the night creatures which fas- 
cinate us most are also the most fright- 
ening: the vampire, representing man 
as beast, and the werewolf, a beast 
with a human soul. 

They terrify us not only because 
of their awesome destuctive power, but 
because they are so like us; because, at 
any time, the most normal-looking 
person might change into a creature 
possessed with an inhuman killing 
drive. 

Man and Wolf, 

Wolf and Man 

Wolves, by their very nature, have al- 
ways been our rivals. Better hunters 
than we, they were the animals that 
stayed wild while we tamed the land 
and the other creatures. We have been 
intrigued with them since the dawn of 
history. Cave paintings depict men 
running with or changing into wolves, 
and hunting societies in Europe, Asia 
and the Americas frequently took the 
wolf as their totem animal, dressing up 
in its skin to take on some of its 
power. 

Navajo hunters' identification with 
animals was so strong that they devel- 
oped a powerful ecstatic ritual to dis- 
charge their feelings of guilt and loss 
at the killing of their prey. The rite, 
called the Coyoteway Ceremonial, is 
described in a paper by anthropologist 
Daniel Merkur. The guilt-striken hunter, 
possessed by the spirit of Coyote, is 
"exorcised" of the god's influence, sym- 
bolically changing him back from 
beast to man. 

There is even a scientific name for 
the belief that one can change into ani- 


mal form: lycanthropy, from the 
Greek roots lukos (wolf) and anthro- 
pos (man). It's the subject of a new 
book by Charlotte Otten— A Lycan- 
thropy Reader: Werewolves in Western 
Cu/fure — which traces the history of 
werewolves in fact and fantasy. Accor- 
ding to Otten, the lycanthrope has lit- 
tle or no control over his bestial side; 
he is complete eros — pure, passionate, 
a primal life force with no restrictions. 
When he returns to waking from his 
animal state, he has no memory of the 
things he has done, and is often cov- 
ered with the blood of another ani- 
mal— or of a man. 

The belief has an ancient pedi- 


The werewolf 
and the vampire 
terrify us 
not only because 
of their awesome 
destructive power, 
but because 
they are 
so like us. 


gree. Plato, Virgil, and many Classical 
poets wrote of the practice of sorcerers 
transforming themselves into wolves. 
Daniel Cohen relates one of the classic 
shape-changer stories in The Encyclo- 
pedia of Monsters. In ancient Rome, a 
young man, after wounding an attack- 
ing wolf, later finds a friend dying of 
an identical wound. Comparing this to 
the more popular treatment of were- 
wolves in the cinema, Cohen states: 
"Sophisticated Romans probably didn't 
believe the werewolf story any more 
than modern moviegoers do, but it 
was an established part of the folklore 
of the time." 

Pietro Pomponazzi's work. On the 
Immortality of the Soul (reprinted in 
Otten's Lycanthropy Reader) discusses 
the Platonic theory of the transmigra- 
tion of souls: 

“Hence it is that, when [the Soul] per- 
forms functions through which it agrees 
with the intelligences, it is said to be 
changed into Gods; but when it performs 
functions of the beasts, it is said to be a 
beast; for by reason of its malice it is 
called a serpent or a fox, by reason of its 
cruelty a tiger, and so on. . . . Therefore 


the ancients were telling wise myths when 
they said that some men had been made 
Gods, some lions, some wolves . . . since 
some men heive followed the intellect, 
some the senses, and some the powers 
of the vegetath'e soul, and so on. There- 
fore all those who place bodily pleasures 
before moral or intellectual virtues make 
man a beast rather than a God.” 

And in taking those beastial as- 
pects some of the animal's behavior 
patterns would become our own. 

As Christianity spread throughout 
Europe those I'eligions that worshipped 
the beasts of the world both real and 
of legend wei'e declared "pagan" and 
"uncivilized." I’antheons were replaced 
by monotheistic systems of faith, and 
the sentient clever animal gods who 
once played so large a role in our 
world were tiansformed into particu- 
larly Christian demons and tools of 
evil. They embodied all which we 
could never be or share in, and as 
such became despised and hated. The 
world's problems were now heaped on 
those once held as benevolent benefac- 
tors, and any that claimed to possess 
the once-cherished power of transfor- 
mation were outcast and shunned. 

They beaime monsters. 

Satanism and lycanthropy were 
closely associiited in medieval Europe 
during the witchcraft hysteria. Anyone 
thought to be a werewolf was put on 
trial as a witch, for the devil was be- 
lieved to travel the Earth and consort 
with its agents here as an animal. If 
they were found guilty they were exe- 
cuted in the same manner as all witches, 
either by stoning or burning. There are 
some cases, however, where the "were- 
wolf" was judged not competent and 
placed in jail for life rather than killed. 
The crucifix and holy water only be- 
came weapons against werewolves and 
vampires once Christianity's power in 
the world began to grow. 

One of the most intriguing of the 
tales Otten n!lates is a little known 
story in the chironicles of King Arthur. 
In this story Arthur, confused by 
Guenivere's behavior at a festival, 
takes on a quest to discover the mean- 
ing of "the heart, the nature, and the 
ways of women." As he journeys he 
encounters a !*ries of kingdoms, and 
stops to ask each ruler if he can help 
him divine the: secret of women. After 
being directed to the eldest of the three 
sibling kings, Arthur hears a story of 
how a deceitful Queen turned her hus- 
band into a ^volf and how the man 
had to struggle to regain his humanity. 
Lost to students of Arthurian literaure 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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The Real Children 
of the Night 


re vampires aiid were- 
wolves real? 

That question v/as posed 
by University of British Co- 
lumbia biochemist Djivid Dol- 
phin during a meetir.g of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 
Los Angeles in 1985. He sug- 
gested vampires and were- 
wolves of the past were per- 
haps victims of a rare blood 
disease called porphyria, and 
that they attacked and drank 
the blood of fellow villagers 
in a desperate attempt to get 
healthy hemoglobin into their 
system. Porphyria is a heredi- 
tary disease caused l}y a de- 
fect in the bone marrow, lead- 
ing to a lack of heme, a pig- 
ment in the blood's oxygen- 
carrying cells. It is now treat- 
able, but in earlier times there 
was no way to prevent its often 
hideous effects. 

The disease lies dormant 
in a person's system, according to doctors, until a stressful 
situation triggers it. One key symptom is an acute sen- 
sitivity to light. Sunlight may cause severe scarring and 
sores to erupt on the skin. In advanced stages this can 
lead to fingers, eyelids, or even a nose falling off. The 
skin around the mouth becomes hard and tightened, 
drawing back in a grisly rictus. Receding gums expose dis- 
colored reddish fang-like teeth. In advanced stages hair 
may erupt from the face. Little wonder many victims of 
the disease stayed indoors during the day, to avoid the 
taunts, fearful looks and possible attacks from the other 
villagers, venturing out only at night. Most cases occurred 
in countries like Sweden and Switzerland, where small 
gene pools were prevalent. 

David Dolphin also suggests that the practice of using 
garlic to ward off a vampire might have a rational explana- 
tion, for the plant contains a chemical that can irritate the 
open sores of a porplnyria sufferer. 

While it's possible the legends of the past could be 
based on the afflictions of people with such disfiguring 
diseases, many people who were called werewolves or 
vampires merely believed they were. 

In her Lycanthropy Reader, Charlotte Otten offers up 
several true contemporary case histories of mental patients 
who believed they w«!re changing into wolves. Two of the 
sufferers were chronic abusers of drugs such as LSD, whose 
problems were compounded by experiences in Vietnam. 
Another case, involving a woman who for some time had 
\yolf-delusions, came l;o a head at a family gathering, where 
she disrobed in the middle of the affair and offered herself 
to her mother. The doctors in charge of the case, Harvey A. 


Rosenstock and Kenneth R. 
Vincent, found that schizo- 
phrenia was the cause of her 
lycanthropic delusions. For 
schizophrenia to be the cause 
behind such a delusion, said 
the doctors, "is a rare phe- 
nomena, but [it] does exist." 
Freud, in his seminal work on 
the subject. The WoITMan, 
introduced us to a nobleman 
who identified with the 
wolves of the wild to such an 
extent that he began to lose 
his own self-identity (though 
he never believed he was ac- 
tually becoming a wolf). The 
work includes Freud's com- 
mentary on the case as well 
as a transcript of the man's 
journal. 

Vampires, which pivot in 
appearance from handsome to 
bestial, have a clearer psycho- 
logical base. 'Their form," 
says Alan Ryan in Vampires, 
"though recognizably human, 
is seen in a grotesquely distorted version, making them all 
the more repulsive; lor% nails that curl like claws; skin 
showing a deathly pallor, except when it is flushed with 
blood after feeding; eyes often described as 'dead'; and rat- 
like fangs designed for attack. Psychologically, they are re- 
pulsive too: they are evil, devoid of any moral code; they 
stand outside, and therefore threaten, all normal society; 
they drink blood; they kill; and even worse, they make 
their victims like themselves." They are a symbol of ab- 
solute self-indulgence. 

Like the Navajo hunters, we indulge in our own 
darker impulses when we watch vampires attack, and our 
sense of justice when they are inevitably punished. 

Yet, why, among all the Mummies and Golems and 
Shapeless Horrors with dangling eyes and festering boils, do 
vampires and werewolves so dominate our imaginations? 

Today's obsession with the occult and werewolves is 
frequently an escape mechanism," says Charlotte Otten in 
her introduction to A Lycanthropy Reader, "not a route to 
sanity and healing. [The literature on] lycanthropy in the 
Medieval and Renaissance worlds is not escapist: it is real- 
istic. It helps to clarify the needs, hopes, aspirations, and 
commitments of a human being and of a society. It ad- 
dresses the problems, struggles, conflicts, anxieties, tri- 
umphs, and joys of humankind. It looks honestly at vio- 
lence, destructive urges that attack and devour the febric 
of human life, dt the dark moments in the human soul; 
but it also looks for sources of healing and restoration." 
Perhaps in these horrors we find ourselves, and through 
facing them, overcome them and become stronger. 

— Robert Simpson 
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arlan Ellison (who 
reportedly created 
Again, Dangerous 
Visions just to ob- 
tain one of his sto- 
ries) has called Piers 
Anthony “the most 
interesting of all the interesting people 
who write science fiction." However, his 
present legions of readers may be un- 
aware that before becoming the best- 
selling writer of light fantasy, Anthony 
(bom Piers Anthony Dillingham Jacob in 
Oxford, England) was initially a critical- 
ly acclaimed author of speculative fic- 
tion. From his very first novel, Chthon 
(1967), Anthony has worked non-stop to 
become one of the most visible (over fifty 
books) and controversial authors in the 
overlapping genres of fantasy and science 
fiction. 

He is obviously prolific in that he 
has a half a dozen series being published 
at any one time, by almost as many dif- 
ferent publishers. In science fiction, these 
include the “Battle Circle" (three novels), 
“Of Man and Manta” (three novels), 
“Cluster" (five novels), “Incarnations of 
Immortality" (five novels), “Bio of a 
Space Tyrant" (five novels), and a combi- 
nation fantasy /sf series, “The Apprentice 
Adept" (four novels). But the series that 
made -Anthony a brand-name writer 
began in 1977, with the publication of A 
Spell for Chameleon. It was the first of 
the “Magic of Xanth" tales of light fan- 
tasy; a series which has already seen ten 
adventures, with undoubtedly more to 
appear. This series, which is full of puns, 
word-jokes, and whimsical humor, has 
made Anthony very successful— to the 
degree that his biggest concern is how 
long his next book will remain on the 
New York Times bestseller list. Nor 
does he hide the fact he can complete 
a fantasy novel in a matter of weeks 
when left undisturbed. 

The controversy which has followed 
Anthony from the start of his career 
continues right along with his burgeon- 
ing success. To get his side of the story, 
we met immediately following an auto- 
graph session at the Forbidden Planet 
bookstore in New York. Charged with 
nervous energy, he informed me that he 
hadn't been to the city “since 1960." In- 
stead, he greatly prefers living reclusive- 
ly in rural Florida with his wife. Appar- 
ently Anthony's dislike and mistrust of 
editors and publishers hasn't really 
changed since the time he charges he 
was blacklisted by certain publishers in 
the industry. (For a more detailed 
discussion of this, read the introduc- 
tions to his collection Anthonology.,) 
Even so, although he now certainly has 
nothing to prove to anyone, my initial 
impression was that part of his incredi- 
ble drive as a writer is fueled by just 
that need: to show the critics and the 
unenlightened how Piers Anthony has 


been right all along. A fast writer and 
thinker, he seemed to be trying to re- 
strain the speed in which he spoke so as 
to make every word count. 

WIATER: How did the signing go? 
ANTHONY: Apparently they [the 
bookstore] were satisfied. I'm not sure I 
was. Most of my signings they normally 
have to cut people off because there are 
too many. In this case they got to the end 
of the line. That frustrates me. 

WIATER: How do you deal with the fact 
your fantasy novels, which you've stated 
elsewhere are the easiest and quickest to 
write, are far more popular than you "dif- 
ficult" adult science fiction novels? 
ANTHONY: It's kind of an ethical prob- 
lem. I get a lot of bad reviews from critics 
because they read the Xanth novels and 


say, "This is trash!!" Well, they're not 
trash; there's a lot more to them than the 
critics — who like to think they're God's 
gift to literatuie (well, they're not) — will 
consider. And I say this not out of any 
sense of pique, because I do work that 
ranges from the most sophisticated — 
work that hardly anybody understands— 
and I also do the work that everybody 
can understand. But the problem is 
that there's an inverse ratio. If I were 
to calculate, say, just how much 
money I get per hour of work, I get 
the most from a Xanth novel because 
it's faster to write and I also will make 
more from it. And because people 
want it! Of the hundred fan letters I 
get a month, perhaps three quarters 
will be about Xanth. Xanth is what is 
teaching some kids how to read. I 
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have thank-you letters from parents 
saying, "My child will read because of 
you!" So 1 can't even say it's junk on 
that basis — but if 1 didn't have to think 
of my readers, if 1 didn't have to think of 
money, just did what 1 wanted to with- 
out regard for the market, then I would 
be into the more sophisticated stuff. 
WIATER: You began your career as a 
Hugo and Nebula Award-nominated 
writer of "hard" science fiction. Isn't 
some of the critical backlash due to 
some of the critics thinking you turned 
your back on that field to cash in on 
the "soft" fantasies? 

ANTHONY: Of course I'm aware that 
part of the reason the reviews have turn- 
ed negative is because of my success. The 
reviews will be negative on my most 
sophisticated work now — because of my 


success. But the compensation is that suc- 
cess has freed me — I mean, the wolf is far 
from my door! I can put my two daugh- 
ters through college; I didn't know I could 
until I hit with fantasy. So the joke about 
"crying all the way to the bank . . ." Well, 
there's something to be said for money— 
having enough to do what you want to 
do. It also allows me to do the more so- 
phisticated work, if I want to. Now I 
never have to say, "I can't afford it. I can't 
afford to take six months to do this 
novel." Now I can. And I do. 

I also do the fantasy. I don't stop, be- 
cause that's the engine that powers my- 
career. And as long as I do at least one 
fantasy novel a year, I can afford to do 
whatever else I want. So the lambasting I 
get from the critics is part of the penalty. 
And yet, I really prefer this way to back 



when I was getting praise — as long as 
they were sure I would never be 
successful. 

WIATER: We were hard-pressed to find 
any statements as to what other writers 
influenced you when you were younger. 
ANTHONY: I don't want to seem like an 
iconoclast, but I really can't trace in- 
fluences very much. You see, I didn't start 
reading science fiction until I was thirteen 
years old— by accident— and I didn't 
have much money, and I was well into my 
teens before I could read as much of it as 
1 wanted to. The irony is, I didn't have the 
twenty-five cents to buy the magazine 
then, and now I get more books sent to 
me free than I have time to read! [laughs] 
I can't honestly say anybody's ever writ- 
ten to me and said, "Hey, your work is 
like so and so's." For example, the first 
story I read knowing it was in the genre 
was by Jack Williamson, a book later 
published as The Humanoids. 1 loved it! 
But I don't think I've ever written 
anything like it. I did get to meet 
Williamson once as a fan — though at 
that point I was already getting more suc- 
cessful than he, which is an irony. 1 still 
like Jack— I think he's a terrific writer, 
and I like his work. But I just don't see 
any influence of his work in mine, except 
that it locked me into doing science fic- 
tion. Forever. 

I read Tolkien's The Hobbit before I 
knew there was a genre, in 1948 or '49. I 
thought it was great. But as far as I know, 
my fantasy isn't anything like The Hob- 
bit. I seem to be too ornery; I go my own 
way. This may seem like a diversion, but 
my daughter is dyslexic; and had a lot of 
troubie learning to read, and so on. Well, 
so did I. Looking at my daughter's prob- 
lems, I think perhaps I had a problem of 
a similar nature. Only back then, there 
weren't such things as "dyslexia" or "learn- 
ing disabilities." There were only stupid 
students. And so 1 was flunking: it took 
me three years to get through first grade. 
I couldn't learn to read. I was considered 
stupid. I was simply unable to relate to 
the norm. I think this has carried with 
me, and now I don't see things the same 
way people do. Only now it's an asset. 
Others speak of my "orginality." It's just 
the way I see things! So I'm not influ- 
enced in that I just read and enjoy the 
work of others. It's as if another section 
of my brain works when I'm writing. 
WIATER: Why are you so driven to 
write? Your fans? Your publishers? 
ANTHONY: I'm self-driven. I tried ap- 
proximately fifteen types of employ- 
ment. I wasn't exactly a failure at all of 
them, but I really didn't like them. The 
only one I really liked was writing— 
which is the one I had no success at! It 
took me eight years of serious writing be- 
fore I sold anything. In the first year of 
my writing I only made one hundred six- 
ty dollars, [laughs] But I kept coming 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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PIERS ANTHONY 



A tale of skullduggery 
at Exotic Disposals, Inc. 

ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN BREAKEY 



Yola opened the line before Fisk could 
stop her, as she always did. Sometimes 
it caught him eating, and sometimes 
cleaning up in the foumer. This time, 
fortunately, he was feci and clothed, so 
for once he avoided the embarrassment 
of a stranger's scrutim^ 

A fat man stared into the room. 
Tola Centers?" he inquired. 

'Tou mean it's foi- me?" she cried, 
girlishly flattered. 

"For you and your father," the man 
said, smiling. "I'm Brown of the Death 
Insurance Agency. Mr. Black of Deep 
Space Memorial Chapel recommended 
you and your father as suitable 
operatives for our Claims Department." 

"l/s?" Yola exclaimed. "Not just 
himV 

Fisk, about to talce over the dia- 
logue, paused. He had been anticipat- 
ing a call from DIA, but he hadn't 
known what to expect. He certainly 
hadn't been expecting ifhtsi Maybe Yola 
would be able to get more pertinent 
information out of Brown than he 
could. She was certainly more 
forward. 

"What does it pay?" she asked, 
true to form. 

"Five hundred cnxlits a week to 
start," Brown said. "Nc> upper limit for 
really qualified personnel. But our 
standards of competence are stringent, 
and you may find it difficult to—" 

Well, okay," she said, her brown 
face deceptively straight. "And how 
much for himT 

Fisk choked, but Brown wasn't 
fazed. "Excellent. Thi!; is exactly the 
type of nerve we require. But in this 
case the figure is for the team. I know 
it isn't much, but we can't use you 


alone, unfortunately." 

"I knew there was a catch," she 
muttered. 'There'd better be a big raise 
pretty fast." 

'Then it's agreed? Good," Brown 
said. "Here is the prospectus on your 
first assignment." And the mailfax 
issued a sheet. 

Fisk made ready to formulate an 
objection, but his fifty-year-old brain 
couldn't marshal his thoughts rapidly 
enough. Once again his bright, imper- 
tinent adoptive daughter had plunged 
him into something devious. 

"But I don't know anything about 
whatever it is!" Fisk cried belatedly. 

"So hit their lit, silly," Yola said, 
heading for the fooder. 

Fisk sighed and started in on the 
material. Slowly he began to under- 
stand. He wasn't sure he liked it, but it 
was at least a job. 

"Life" insurance was a death bene- 
fit payable to the survivors of the in- 
suree, so that they might exist despite 
the loss of income brought about by 
the deceased's demise. The insuree had 
to die to collect, usually. 

"Death" insurance was the oppo- 
site. In this age it was possible — and, 
indeed, commercially feasible— to re- 
animate the dead. The insuree was, by 
this policy, guaranteed the right to 
stay dead, in whole or in part, once 
his mortal term was over. The certain- 
ty of death had become one of man's 
most important rights. DIA would 
spare no expense, up to the face value 
of the policy, to see that no insuree 
lived again against his will. 

"Morbid," Yola said appreciatively. 
"I'll work for 'em, but youll never 
catch me taking out a policy on my 
death!" 



"I don't know," Fisk said. "Con- 
sider the ghosts of the past. Human 
spirits who were not allowed to rest, 
and had to exist in misery after their 
decease. Their dearest wish was to be 
allowed to die completely. If I were in 
such a situation—" 

“Ghosts!" she said witheringly. 
"Have you taken your anti-senility pill 
this month, Fisky?" 

'The only medication I take is for 
my circulatory condition—" he began, 
but gave it up. She was forever teasing 
him about his infirmities, chief of 
which was his age. Four and a half 
times hers. Next to that, she rebuked 
his slight obesity, which she claimed 
made him weigh four and half times 
as much as she. She liked to imply 
that he was also stupid, and should 
have retired from active life two 
decades ago. She was, in short, a typi- 
cal daughter, despite her recent assimi- 
lation into his household, and in his 
most secret heart, he rather appreci- 
ated her little concerns. They were her 
way of telling him she loved him. 

"Have lunch," she said, shoving a 
hi-calorie, lo-vitamin strawberry splurge 
at him. "Fat old idiots don't need a 
balanced diet." 

Just so,. 

F isk tooled the Fusion into the park- 
ing cavern of Exotic Disposals, Inc. 
'Tou know what to do?" he asked 
nervously. 

"Fisky, after ten years at state in- 
stitutions as a homeless waif. I'm a 
pro at sneakery," Yola said confidently. 
"1 don't know how you ever survived 
without me; there's hardly a sneaky 
fat bone in your body. Just do your 
part and it's quack soup." 
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"They'll make quack soup of us if 
they catch us," he warned her. "The 
business they're in—" 

"Aw, they're clean, " she said with 
less confidence. 'Tou'll see." 

"I sincerely hope so," he said with 
a shiver. 

They got out and walked up the 
ramp to the entrance. "Now stand 
close behind me," Fisk murmured. 

"You don't have to tell me! Think 
I'm as dumb as you are? Pull in your 
fat pos— " 

"Shh!" 

The screen came on as they stepped 
on the access plate. "Identity and mis- 
sion," a voice demanded. 

"Fisk Centers, salesman." He knew 
that his image was being checked 
against city directory files. 

"Product?" 

"Preparation Creme, miniaturiza- 
tion. Srinkfit brand." 

There was a pause for verifjpation. 

*' Fisk wasn't worried about that aspect. 
He was at this moment a legitimate 
agent of Srinkfit Inc Ltd., and was so 
registered, even though this was mere- 
ly his cover identity. 

The gate opened. Fisk stepped in- 
side, with Yola in lockstep behind him, 
so that the electronic counter would 
pick up only one body. After the gate 
closed, Yola split away and hurried 
down a side passage, while Fisk pro- 
ceeded slowly toward the purchasing 
office. Stage One had been successfully 
navigated. 

"All right, Srinkfit, strut your 
stuff," the purchaser said. He was a 
man of about Fisk's age and size, with 
a bald-wig concealing what was prob- 
ably an unfashionably thick head of 
hair. There were hard lines around his 
eyes and mouth. The name on his 
identify plaque was Exunt; probably a 
business moniker. 

"We offer a superior grade prepa- 
ration creme that will match or exceed 
the tolerances on your present brand 
and provide better resolution," Fisk 
began, spieling off his memorized 
opening sentence. He had learned that, 
in the course of assorted efforts to sell 
sundry products: get that opening 
down pat, to break the ice and abate 
stage fright. The rest was better done 
extemporaneously, but not the start. 
"It costs more, of course, but the 
enhancement of quality in your end 
product more than justifies this." 

"Document your claim," Exunt 
said cynically. 


'That would require several hours, 
as you know," Fisk said, falling com- 
fortably into the salesman mode. He 
had had experience at that; it was as 
an investigator that he was nervous. 
"I am prepared to leave a sample on 
speculation — " 

"Uh-uh. We do top grade work 
here, and use no products on spec. 
Unless Srinkfit posts a performance 
bond — " 

Fisk put on a "no-no" expression, 
another sales standby. The purchaser 
would have been suspicious if he 
hadn't reacted this way. "Not unless we 
oversee the operation." 

The purchaser stood up, smiling. 

The vat tilted, 
pouring its 
lumpy contents 
into a cavity 
in the floor. 

Bones, blood, 
and tattered 
meat by the 
look of it. 


"Perhaps we can do business. Bring 
your sample to the lab." 

"But I'm a salesman, not a chem- 
ist," Fisk protested, though this was 
exactly what he wanted. 

Exunt punched a number on his 
phone. The Srinkfit coat-of-arms ap- 
peared on the screen, replaced after a 
moment by the pretty answering- 
service girl. 

'Will you accept Salesman Fisk 
Centers as overseer for a sample run of 
your preparation creme in Exotic Dis- 
posals' accredited laboratory, fifty 
thousand credit performance bond?" 
Exunt inquired nonchalantly. 

She did bat an eyelash, but only 
one. It was a nice effect. "One mo- 
ment, please." she said dulcetly. She 
punched a coding on her own board. 
A green light came on. "Yes, your 
query was expected, sir. We will." 

Fisk stared. "You will?' He hoped 
he wasn't overdoing the surprise. 

"You're new at this game, aren't 
you," Exunt said. "Most legitimate 
companies will go along with us. We 
run a clean shop here. The perfor- 
mance bond is merely to protect our 
clients." He showed the way to the lab. 


Exotic Disposals did seem to be 
legitimate, Fisk thought, as he rode the 
hall belt. Exunt's every reaction was 
forthright. But Yola's report was the one 
that counted. How was she doing now? 

Y ola ducked into the first available 
niche aftei" she separated from 
Fisk. She touched the top button on her 
dress. A faint pinging indicated that she 
was not under (jlectronic surveillance at 
the moment. 

She poked her head out and 
looked down the passage. All clear. She 
stepped onto the near belt just as 
though she belonged, proceeding to- 
ward the cleaning depot. She had mem- 
orized the layout of the building— a real 
chore, as it was large and intricate — so 
she knew where she was going. DIA in- 
telligence had ascertained the location 
of all the electronic check points as of 
the past montli, and her route was 
calculated to avoid these. 

Except for one. There was a screen- 
beam across the entrance to the depot, 
and she could not pass it without set- 
ting off an alarm. So she waited, sup- 
pressing her narural impatience. 

In a few minutes she heard a ma- 
chine coming down the hall behind 
her. All it neec!ed to do was ride the 
belt, but it was too stupid to turn off 
its wheels, so it was riding and wheel- 
ing, thereby maiking double time. She 
flattened herself against the side and 
let it pass. It was a sweeper, its brush 
rollers drawn up, its dust-bags loaded 
like the pollen-sacs of a honeybee. 

Yola shook her head. No chance 
there! The scre«:n-beam would register 
the sweeper's precise outline, and 
sound the alarm if anything were 
added. 

It looked as if this would not be a 
quick mission. She hoped dear, dull 
Fisk was holding up his (fat) end. 

""C RANK, THIS IS Fisk Centers of Srink- 
X fit," the purchaser said. "Try his 
preparation creme on your next client 
and let me kn<3w how it turns out. 
He'll remain for the duration, over- 
seeing." 

"Sure," Franic said. He was a freck- 
le-faced youngster apparently in his 
teens. "Got two in the can now; want 
a control?" 

"Excellent!" Exunt agreed. He 
departed. 

Frank hauled open a long drawer. 
Within it was the naked frozen corpse 
of an old man, staring up. "Cancer," 
Frank said nonchalantly. "Allergic to 
anticarcinogens, by the look of him. 
Sad." He slid tfie body into a defrost 
chamber. 
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The second drawer held a younger 
man. 'Traffic fatality. See, his rib-cage 
is bashed in. Probalily reached the 
hospital too late for complete revivifi- 
cation, and his relatives decided to 
write him off. Or maybe he had a 
death insurance polic)'; you'd be sur- 
prised how many kooilcs do." This one 
went into an adjacent melter while 
Fisk maintained a straight face. Did 
these people suspect fiis real identity? 
"Pick your subject and trot out your 
product; we'll have to work fast to 
keep them both percolating 
simultaneously." 

Fisk swallowed and produced his 
jar of Srinkfit Creme. He doubted that 
he would ever become acclimatized to 
ths particular business 

The melters were efficient. In a 
few minutes both corpses had been 
thawed and were ready for processing. 
Frank took Fisk's jar and opened it. 
"Which one?" 

"The — older," Fisk said, hoping this 
was not going to be as gruesome as 
he feared. He had been well briefed, 
but . . . 

Frank put one hand into a pocket 
suiter. The machine hummed. Now he 
wore a skintight rubberoid glove. He 
transferred the jar and gloved his other 
hand similarly. Then he scooped out a 
gob of creme, rubbed it between his 
palms, and smeared it over the body of 
the old man. He worked efficiently, with 
marvelously quick yet gentle hands, so 
that within a minute the entire corpse 
gleamed damply. Fisk could see al- 
ready that this unprepossessing young 
man was master of his specialty. 

Frank changed gloves and did the 
same with the other subject, using his 
regular brand of lubricant. "Okay, 
gentlemen — into the hopper with you 
both!" he said joviall)'. He slid each 
corpse into an orifice of a large ma- 
chine, and closed the two doors. 

Fisk let out his breath. He had 
been afraid he would have to watch 
the evisceration, and fie suspected his 
stomach would not hold still for that. 
It had too much empaiihy. "So you do 
it mechanically," he remarked. 

"Sure. In the old days they had to 
do it all by hand, because no machine 
was delicate enough, and it was pretty 
grim. Had to wear a wet-suit to keep 
the gore off. But we've had the one 
deboner for a couple of years, and 
liked it so well we bought a second, 
just a couple of weeks ago. Cyborg, 
you know — animate bmin instead of a 
computer. Can run rings around any 
true robot. You know Vifhat they say: a 
machine doesn't care. /V cyborg does" 

"And these mach ines — cyborgs — 


remove the — the contents— without 
damage?" Fisk interest was morbidly 
genuine. 

"Sure. System is based on the 
same principle as the old tsantasay — 
the Indian shrunken heads. You know 
how they cut off the — " 

"Yes," Fisk said quickly. He had 
read about that process just yesterday, 
preparing for this mission, while Yola 
pored over her own homework for the 
same purpose. Today it was considered 
chic in some circles to have the entire 
body of the beloved deceased shrunk 
similarly and preserved for posterity. 
Thus the success of companies such as 
this one, catering to the current fash- 



ion. Fisk had absorbed a lot more than 
he cared to know about exotic modes 
of death and disposition, and under- 
stood that the competition ‘between 
specialist outfits was fierce. "What 
happens to the bones . . . and stuff?" 

"Oh, let's see," Frank said, check- 
ing a list. "Old man gets cremated. 
Young one — fed into a converter to fis- 
sion into electric power." 

"What— blood and all?" Fisk asked 
with simulated surprise. What he real- 
ly wanted was information on the 
specific disposition of the brain and 
nervous system. But such a question 
might alert Frank to Fisk's real mis- 
sion. That was the very last thing he 
wanted! He had no desire to be shoved 
into the deboning machine! 

"Everything. Strict regulations 
about that, and we honor them scrup- 
ulously. Those remains get packaged 
here and shipped to the cremation and 
fission plant, and we get a receipt with 
a tissue-typed entry. So there's no 
question." 

It certainly seemed straightfor- 
ward. More so than the anonymous 
tip that had made DIA suspicious of 
Exotic Disposals. Was this a false trail? 


The two sinister machines with 
their animate brains completed their 
work and disgorged the products. 

Fisk braced himself — but the 
change was so great that he could 
make no emotional connection be- 
tween what he saw and what he knew 
it was. The bodies had been replaced 
by flat mannequins seemingly cut from 
soggy cardboard. Human skins, emp- 
tied of bones, muscles and organs, but 
intact. 

There was a noise as a disposal 
vat trundled up to accept those "con- 
tents" from the first deboner. Fisk 
averted his gaze as the stuff slurped 
from a side vent in the machine, down 
a chute, and splashed into the wheeled 
container. The smell was faint but un- 
pleasantly suggestive. His stomach 
made a tentative roil, but he reined it 
quickly in. 

Frank put an identification tag on 
the collector, so there could be no 
mistake about the disposition of this 
particular mess, and let it go. "Now 
for boiling," he said. 'This is where the 
salve really counts." He slid the skins 
into a tank of fluid, sealed it, and 
turned up the heat. It was a pressure 
cooker. The indicator on the gauge 
mounted to fifty pounds per square 
inch and remained there. 

"No need to separate 'em for this 
stage," Frank explained in response to 
Fisk's questioning glance. "The creme is 
absorbed into the skin by now, and no 
transfd!" occurs. But this'll take a while. 
Can't rush it; that would ruin the com- 
plexion. Let's eat." 

Eat! Fisk wondered if he could. 

Y ola came to life at the sight of the 
third machine. It was a refuse col- 
lector. A large vat mounted on little 
wheels. She jumped toward it, lifted 
the lid, and peered in. She was in 
luck; it was almost empty. She climbed 
in, letting the cover down on top of her. 
Now she could pass the screen beam 
without distorting the outline of the 
machine! 

It was dark inside, and cramped, 
and uncomfortable, and the smell was 
ghastly. Her feet skidded on moist 
sticks, and something warm sloshed 
thickly over her toes. She repressed her 
lively girlish imagination, not caring to 
speculate about exactly what sort of 
garbage she perched on. 

The machine trundled to a stop. 
Yola pushed up the lid and clambered 
'out. 

Just in time! The vat tilted, pour- 
ing its lumpy contents into a cavity in 
the floor. Bones, blood and tattered 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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An Introduction to the Many Realms of Fantasy 
> by One of Faerie's Brightest Bards 


GENE WOLFE 
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in, and wipe those boots. 

You needn't tell me what brings you; that sword 
and the feather proclaim you. The vast Empire 
of Fantasy extends eastward of my borderland 
and house, as you know. The Kingdom of Hor- 
ror burns and motders to the south, rotten and 
rich. North glitters the icy Foundation of Science 
Fiction. I know them all, and for a fee — 

Thank you. Learn then that Fantasy's eldest 
of all lands, the only country older than the 
Flood. There Gilgamesh clasped hands with 
Enkidu while men talked of walling Babylon; 
there blind Homer sang to the ages — none of 
which is of consequence to you, save you claim 
a human descent. By the laws of your land. Fan- 
tasy should lie in ruins. Dodbtless you think it 
does, but nothing could be further from the 
truth. Why, two hundred sixty-three new-minted 
fantasy novels we saw just last year, half again 
what was there the year before. Makes 
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ELFLAND 


a man’s mouth water. 

Incredible? Aye, for it bears the 
stamp of the place that bore it. Think 
it could be otherwise? Why some say 
Gilgamesh himself's come back, in 
stories by Robert of the Silver Moun- 
tain, Bob Silverberg he'd be in your 
speech. Gilgamesh, think on it! Not 
that I credit it, not I! Credulity can 
stretch but so far, eh? Yet that such a 
tale can be told proves something. 

Facts? Indeed you must have 'em 
if you're to make your mark there. 
Geography first. I said Fantasy borders 
Horror; better I'd said it laps it, for 
there's much in King Stephen's realm 
Fantasy claims as its own, and con- 
trariwise. Beg pardon for that last, a 
silly word I picked up from the Twee- 
dle boys; it clings like a tick. But I 
was brought up in Fantasy, and I fear 
it shows. 

Their laws differ, you understand. 
Fantasy's subjects are subjects j-what- 
ever's disbelieved: dragons and ghosts, 
unicorns, barbarian swordsmen, Pro- 
teus and all the other shape-shifters, 
giants and dwarves, princesses, fauns, 
ogres, trolls, and the lost lands. Old 
Chesterton' calls the whole Elfland, 
after the part he likes best. Some say 
Faerie. Most readers don’t care, long as 
there's wonder and wisdom. 

Judy-Lynn?^ Did you know her? 
Odin, how we miss her! Yes, she was a 
dwarf, the greatest of all, an editor at 
Del Rey and a citizen of Fantasy by 
birth. She reclaimed the Land of Oz, 
not just the Baum stories but the 
Thompson stories too. You thought 
there was but one? How quaint. You've 
much to learn. 

Horror lacks all native subjects, as 
I was telling you — citizenship's confer- 
red by spirit. What inspires horror is 
Horror's, just as one who truly loves 
Big Brother's of Oceania. Orwell's 
book' lies in Horror— some call it 
Dark Fantasy— and Science Fiction, 
and many a current one has a foot in 
Fantasy and a hand out to Horror; 
Down Towns'^ a fine example. 

Here's what Tom o' Tor— Tom 
Broken Coll ar®- told me: Fantasy is a 
pagan empire; Horror's a Christinan 
kingdom, embracing Hell. There's 
wisdom in that, but exceptions by the 
score. What of the host bearing the 
banner of Narnia,* I ask you? Chris- 
tian to the core, with the lion-likeness 
of Aslan nailed to its cross. What of 
Tolkien-Lifegiver? Fantasy languished 
till he brought The Hobbit, dwarves 


and elves, all three Speaking Peoples 
linked with humans in The Fellowship 
of the Ring. 

Elves? Aye, Fantasy's got elves 
still, though not the tall fair-folk of 
Lorien. Shrink an inch a year, smaller 
and sillier all the time — bleached 
smurfs, I call 'em. Think they'd slap 
"In the Manner of J.R.R. Tolkien" on 
those books? Well, friend, they do. 
He's spinning like a windmill in the 
grave because of it, you may be sure. 
One day he’ll blow 'em all to 
Horror — beg pardon. Hell. Weird 
Tales'^ is coming back. That's a sign, 
mark my words. Yes, the old pulp. 

But as I was saying, the faiths are 


"Fantasy's 
whatever's 
disbelieved: 
dragons, ghosts, 
unicorns, shape- 
shifters, giants 
and dwarves, 
princesses, fauns, 
ogres and trolls." 


overmixed for me. I'd say rather that 
Fantasy's the country of the gods — 
with God over them all — where the 
cherubim shoot arrows with Eros. In 
Horror, Great Cthulhu slays Satan, 
and is slain. How's that? 

Good Queen Beth® divides Fan- 
tasy in three. It's worth your listening, 
for no one knows the place better: 

"The first is Horror. It has become a ma- 
jor sector of the market (labels, all is 
labels) differentiated from other sorts of 
fantasy even though literary values 
overlap. When Stephen King writes a 
science fiction novel, it is still marketed as 
horror, bought by readers as horror, and 
read with pleasure by people who ‘don’t 
read sf.’ 

“Second, ‘genre fantasy’, epitomized 
by good old Del Rey and Ace high fan- 
tasy and sword-and-scorcery. I think of 
these as highly romanticized wish fulfill- 
ment, characterized by the hero or hero- 
ine‘s ass being saved by intervention of 
some superior power— usually the subtext 
of these books is about abandoning one's 
own desires in service to another, thus 
gaining virtue. 

“Last, a small group of highly literate 


and (usually) very inventive and quirky 
books having in common only their 
elements of the fantastic and resistance to 
being pigeonholed. Examples include 
Crowley’s Little, Big: any number of old 
Thorne Smith novels, Pat Murphy’s The 
Falling Woman, Tom Disch, Italo Calvino, 
Borges, Puentes . . . you can make your 
own list. 

“Now, the problem is that a clear 
distinction has tieen drawn between Hor- 
ror and everything else, but no marketing 
distinction is being made between genre 
fantasy and what I continue to call con- 
temporary fantasy (even though that’s a 
bad label, misleading in many ways). 
There really isn’t any way the reader can 
tell what’s going to happen between the 
covers. . . .’’ 

That last's pretty much a mixed 
bag, isn't it? Trouble is, every writer's 
lord of his own lands, and some have 
two or three. Or lady of her own, for 
there's many a lass: Judith Tarr, Sherri 
Tepper, Barbara Hambly, and Esther 
Friesner, to name a few. Real maenads 
every one, divinely mad on any fine 
evening. Marion Zimmer Bradley's 
their queen, and Andre Norton's the 
queen mother. Yes, a lady, Alice Nor- 
ton to you. 

Jane Yolen's everybody's war-chief; 
and I'd say she's Hans Christian 
Andersen, too, back from Death to 
save his people.’ 

Over on Merlin's Isle, there's 
Tanith Lee and Diana Wynne Jones. Jo 
the Arrow-Malier'® says Fantasy's been 
looking up theire since Corgi published 
David Eddings's The Belgariad with 
smashing covers, though three-quarters 
of what they n:ad still comes from our 
Western Land. Century Hutchinson's 
committed to hardcovers, with Ramsey 
Campbell, John Maxim, and Chris 
Rowley. Macdonald/Futura is launch- 
ing a hardcover fleet this August. 
W.H. Allen/Star seems to be concen- 
trating on splatter — terribly violent 
horror, don't you know; Collins paid 
Clive Barker half a million pounds for 
an unwritten book. Gollancz, which 
has published in hardcover forever, 
will be publishing C.J. Cherryh, the 
Duchess of Oklahoma, hard and soft. 

Which reminds me that there's 
The Women's F'ress over there; most of 
the women are Yanks like Suzette 
Hadin Elgin and Joanna Russ. Then 
too, Jo's own Headline House is com- 
mited to Fantasy. That's why the clever 
chaps hired Jo. 

Have I m'entioned Anne McCaf- 
frey, across the sea in County 
Wicklow? She writes Science Fiction, 
though I've ;;een her folk riding 
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dragons; her books sell by the case, 
whichever. 

Confused? 'Course you are. Just 
pull off that hat if you pass A Wizard 
of Earthsea, and you'll be all right. 
Now, here's a guide-book for you. The 
Language of the Night. Mind you, fold 
back the maps. 

All women? Not on your luck! 
Didn't I tell you / gre;w up in Fantasy? 
Jack Vance brought me, with The Dy- 
ing Earth. He's still rolling on The 
Green Pearl. Clark Ashton Smith 
brought him. I'd imagine, and Mike 
Moorcock and Steve Donaldson have 
brought thousands more. 

What's going on in Fantasy now? 
Say, you'd make old Bottom laugh! 
You mean you havim't noticed Fan- 
tasy's invading your own place? It is. 
You might write your kin; tell 'em to 
put food away. Have a look at The 
Sun, the Moon, and the Stars; The 
Mask of the Sun; and New York by 
Knight.^^ Every one's laid right in 
your own world and your own time. 

Who reads it? V\'ho don't! I asked 
Robert of the Vineyard Mountain'^ — 
oh, you understand that, do you? See 
how wise you're becoming? I asked 
Bob and many another book-seller, 
and that's all the answer I could get. 
Horror's mostly ladies and Science Fic- 
tion's mostly men. But Fantasy gets 
them all, from the teenager you think 
might mug you to the retired 
school-teacher. 

Why's it going so strong since 
Tolkien? Maybe that's the wrong ques- 
tion. It's old, I told you — old as writ- 
ing, anyhow, and maybe old as talk. 
When you see a lad come out of the 
mall with a Jack Chalker book, you 
probably don't consider that he's going 
to read the sort of thing Caracalla'^ 
relaxed with in the bath, but he is. 
Next time you get to Walden's, ask 
yourself what's there that would make 
Brian Boru and Richard the Lion- 
Hearted think of heme. Perhaps the 
question's not why Fantasy's doing well 
now, but why it wasn't doing better 
before, when it's done so well since the 
Stone Age. 

My theory's that Tolkien woke 
something, poking a:"ound in the old 
sagas. I see you don't think much of 
it; maybe you'll think, again when you 
been here longer. Preparation's what 
some say, for there's many coming 
home to Earth that's never really been 
here. No, it wasn't a writer told me; 
I've been looking into Scientific Ameri- 
can, about gene-splicing and such-like. 

But the. best explanation might be 
what Algis Budrys — John Sentry he 
is — said about stories of the other sort 


in Fantasy and Science Fiction: "A 
compulsive denial of the supernatural 
so staunch as to be an affirmation of 
its power; a testament to the terror 
loaded into any overt thought that ap- 
parent reality may be transient, and 
that the correct rules of behavior may 
have become ineffectual at any mo- 
ment. That is, descriptive fiction may 
largely be an insane art, serving to 
lend a meretricious permanence to a 
self-circumscribed universe." He's editor 
of the Writers of the Future^* series; 
makes you think, don't it? 

You'll want to read the papers. 
Locus^^ and Science Fiction Chronicle^*’ 
are both good. Fantasy Review's^’’ col- 



lege professors mostly, but some like 
it. Avalon to CameloP^ sticks with 
Malory, T.H. White, and Mary Stew- 
art, by and large — the Round Table 
Circle; but it's fine for them. The Brit- 
ish Fantasy Society's^’ worth joining 
just to get the publications. 

Good-bye, and a safe passage to 
the Grey Havens. You can point your 
feather with that sword, if you've no 
knife. But 'ware the knives of others! 
For the manner, study the masters; for 
the matter touch none but your own. 
Blood blacked with smoke's a good 
ink, but the blood must be yours, 
mind. Work hard, and recollect you'll 
be measured against Homer. ■ 
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marched along the little stream, wend- 
ing their way among the rocks as they 
followed the tiny rivulets of water. 
The ball game was an hour away, and 
Patrick was in a mood to explore. The 
gully deepened and Sean, the more 
cautious of the two, said, "We'd better 
go up there." He pointed to where the 
bank began to rise on the right. 

Just then Bad Luck, the family's 
Black Labrador, came galloping down 
the creek bed, red tongue lolling and 
tail wagging a furious greeting. He 
circled around the boys, then began 
sniffing at the ground. "Why?" asked 
Patrick,_ contemptuous of anything 
resembling caution. 

" 'Cause we could get caught down 
there," Sean answered, pointing to 
where the gully dropped rapidly into a 
dell, his voice sounding thin and frail 
over the water's merry gurgle. "Besides, 
Mom said go straight to the park and 
not to wander." 

"That's dumb; she always says 
stuff like that," was Patrick's answer as 
he tugged on Bad Luck's ear and set 
off to follow the water. His outfielder's 
glove hung by a leather thong from 
his belt and his California Angels cap 
sat on his head at an aggressive angle. 
He carried his Louisville Slugger over 
his shoulder like a solider carries his 
rifle. Sean hesitated a moment, then 
set out after his brother, struggling to 
keep his beat-up old San Diego Padres 
cap on his head. Twins they might be, 
but Sean just didn't seem to have 
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Patrick's natural confidence, and his 
timidity seemed to rob him of grace, 
causing him to slip often on the loose 
gravel and rocks. 

Sean stumbled and landed hard 
on his rear. He pulled himself upright, 
all his anger at the tumble directed at 
his brother. He dusted himself off and 
began to negotiate the steep drop of 
the gully. He half scambled, half slid 
down the incline, his basebll glove 
and ball held tightly in his left hand. 
Reaching bottom, he could see no sign 
of Patrick. The gully made a sharp bend, 
vanishing off to the right. "Patrick?" 
Sean yelled. 

"Over here," came the reply, Sean 
hurried along, rounding the bend to 
halt next to his brother. 

In one of those moments the boys 
shared, they communicated without 
words. Silently they voiced agreement. 
This is a scary place. 

Before them squatted an ancient 
gray stone bridge, spanning the gully 
so a trail barely more than a path 
could continue uninterrupted as it ram- 
bled through the woods. The very 
stones seemed beaten and battered, as 
if they had resisted being placed in this 
arrangement, and had only yielded to 
brutish force. Each stone was covered 
in some sort of black-green moss, evi- 
dence of the presence of some evil so 
pernicous it infected the rocks around 
it with foul ooze. Overgrown with 
brush on both sides above the high 
water line on the banks, the opening 
under the bridge yawned at the boys 



TALE 

like a deep black maw. Nothing could 
be seen in the darkness under the 
span, except the smaller circle of light 
on the other side. It was as if illu- 
mination stopped on one side of the 
bridge and began again only after hav- 
ing safely passed beyond the boun- 
daries of the bridge. 

The boys knew the darkness was 
a haven. Something waited in the 
gloom under the bridge. Something 
evil. 

Bad Luck tensed and began to 
growl, his hackles coming up. Patrick 
reached down and grabbed his collar 
as he was about to charge under the 
bridge. "No!" he shouted as the dog 
pulled him along, and Bad Luck stopped, 
though he whined to be let loose. 

"We better get going," said Sean. 
"Game'll start soon." 

"Yeah, the game," Patrick agreed, 
finding it difficult to pull his eyes from 
the blackness under the bridgt. Step 
by step- they backed away. Bad Luck 
reluctantly obeying Patrick's command 
to come with them, whining with his 
tail between his legs, then barking. 

"Hey!" came a shout from behind, 
and both boys jumped at the sound, 
their chests constricting with fright. 
Patrick hung on to Bad Luck's collar as 
the Labrador snarled and spun around 
to protect the boys, pulling Patrick off 
balance. 

Patrick stumbled forward and 
Sean fell upon the dog's neck, helping 
to hold him back from attacking the 
man who had come up behind them. 

The man held out his hands to 
show he meant no harm. Bad Luck 
struggled to be free. "Stop it," Sean 
shouted, and the dog backed away, 
growling at the stranger. 

Both boys looked over the man. 
He was young, though not recognized 
so by the boys, for anyone over the 
age of eighteen was a grown-up. 

The stranger examined the two 
boys. Both were about eight years 
old, had curly brown hair protruding 
from under baseball caps, deep-set 
large blue eyes, and round faces. Had 
they been girls, they would have been 
considered pretty. When older, they 
would likely be counted handsome. 
The stranger smiled, and said, "Sorry 
to have scared you boys and your dog. 
It's my own damn fault. I shouldn't 
have shouted. I should've known the 
dog'ed be jumpy." He spoke with a soft, 
musical voice, different from what the 
boys were used to hearing. 


Seeing no immediate threat to the 
boys. Bad Luck stopped his growling 
and reserved judgement on the strang- 
er. The boys exchanged glances. 

"Look, I'm sorry I startled you 
guys, okay?" 

The boys nodded as one, then 
Patrick said, "What did you mean 
about Bad Luck being jumpy, mister?" 

The man laughed, and the boys 
relaxed. "Bad Luck, huh?" 

Hearing his name, the dog gave a 
tentative wag of his tail. The man 
slowly reached out and let the Lab- 
rador sniff hs hand, then patted him 
on the head. After a moment, the tail 
wagging became emphatic. "Going to 


The boys knew 
the darkness 
was a haven — 
something waited 
in the gloom 
under the bridge. 
Something evil 
Their dog tensed 
and growled. 


be friends, right boy?" said the man. 
Leaning forward, with hands on his 
knees, he said, "Who are you guys? I 
didn't know there were any big 
leaguers around here." 

Sean grinned at the reference to 
their caps and equipment. "We moved 
here from California. We live on a 
farm." 

"Philip Hastings your father?" 
Both brothers nodded. "I heard he'd be 
moving in that old Kessler place. 1 
didn't know he was here already. Well, 
1 guess I'd better introduce myself. I'm 
Jack Cole." He held out his hand, not 
in the manner of a grown-up making 
fun of kids, but as if they were just 
like anyone else he'd met. The boys 
said their names in turn, shook hands, 
and silently judged Jack Cole an accep- 
table human being, even if he was old. 

"What'd you mean about Bad 
Luck being jumpy?" Patrick repeated. 

"There's this bull raccoon that's 
been hanging around this part of the 
woods for the last month, and likely 
as not that's v^hat your dog smelled 
under the bridge. If so, it's a good 
thing he didn't get loose. The 'coon has 
torn up most of the cats and half the 


dogs in the area." 

The boys looked unconvinced. 
Jack Cole laughed. "Lx)ok, take my 
word for it. This isn't some little crit- 
ter from a cartoon show. This 'coon is 
almost as big as your hound, and he's 
old, tough, and mean. And this is his 
turf, okay?" 

The boys exchanged glances, then 
nodded. Jack faced back up the gully. 
"This isn't a good place to play, any- 
way. We get some pretty sudden show- 
ers in the hills near the lake, and if we 
get a big one, this gully could flood 
pretty fast. I mean, it can hit you 
without warning. I'd stay dear of 
the creek in the future, okay?" They 
nodded. "Well, you guys take it easy. 
Tell your dad I'll drop over and intro- 
duce myself." With an easy wave, he 
headed off. 

The boys tugged at Bad Luck's 
collar and began to hike back up the 
gully. As the}^ rounded the corner, 
Sean cast a backward look toward the 
bridge, and for an instant felt as if he 
was being watched by someone ... or 
something . . . deep in the gloom be- 
neath the rocky arch. 

P ATRICK FUMED. "BOY, YOU SURE CAN 
be dumb." 

"It wasn't my fault!" retorted Sean. 
"You don't go running to back up 
the shortstop on a pickoff, dummy. 
Anybody knovrs that!" Patrick's voice 
was openly scornful. He stopped his 
brother for a moment. "Look, when I 
signal a pitchout, you move toward 
third, see? I almost hit you in the 
head, and Casey didn't even see the 
ball coming at him. You really blew it." 

Sean turned away and plodded 
along in silence. The misplay had ended 
up costing their side the game, which 
alone wasn't a problem. But it had re- 
duced their stature in the eyes of the 
local kids, which was a problem. As 
new kids in town, they would have to 
endure a long week of being the last 
kids picked on each side, along with 
the nerds and wimps, until they estab- 
lished their bona fides again. Patrick 
was always intolerant of Sean's short- 
comings, assuming because they were 
twins that Sean should be capable of 
everything Patrick was. Sean was a 
good pitcher — at least he had better 
than average control — while Patrick 
usually played catcher, as he could 
make unerring throws to any base. But 
the nuances of the game were often 
lost on Sean in the heat of the battle, 
while Patrick always seemed to keep 
his head about him. The truth was 
that Sean was just average in many of 
the areas wher«‘ Patrick was outstand- 
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ing. Sean's gifts were more in the area 
of thoughtful consideration, picking 
his spots as a pitcher. He was a think- 
er, and possessed an overactive im- 
agination that was part of the reason 
for his timidity. He was afraid of the 
dark because of all the things he could 
imagine lurking in the gloom, while 
Patrick took a more prosaic attitude: if 
he couldn't see it, it wasn't there. Sean 
glanced down at Bad Luck; the dog 
seemed to have little interest in boyish 
social concerns. 

Finally Sean said, "Maybe we 
should practice?" 

Patrick shrugged "Okay, if it'll 
help. But I can't see what's the big deal 
about getting out of the way when I 
throw the darn ball." 

They turned at the end of Wil- 
liams Avenue, hiking up the little rise 
past Barney Doyle's Appliance Repair. 
The door opened and Barney stepped 
out. He quickly closed the door be- 
hind him and put something on the 
ground before the stoop. Turning, he 
spied the twins and said, "Well, it's the 
Hastings lads, isn't it?" 

Sean shrugged, while Patrick said, 
"Hi, Mr. Doyle." 

They ambled toward him while he 
put his keys away. Cjlancing around, 
Barney said, "I thought it would be a 
fair summer night, with the break in 
humidity. We could do with a bit of 
dry air. But I think 'tis to be rain, 
again." 

Sean noticed Bad Luck sniffing 
around a saucer of milk before the 
door and said, "You got a cat?" 

Barney leaned forward, patting 
Bad Luck on the head. The dog seemed 
to judge him an acceptable human and 
endured the gesture of friendship with 
good grace. "Not a cat, lads. 'Tis for 
the daonie maithe" When the boys 
looked at him blankly, he said, "Which, 
if your education wasn't lacking, you 
should know is Gaelic for the good 
people." 

Sean and Patrick shot each other 
a glance, each silently accusing the 
other of betraying a trust. Noticing the 
exchange and mistaking the reason for 
it, Barney said, " 'Tis all right, boys. 
I'm not entirely mad. Many of us in 
the old country leave milk out for the 
little people." The boys remained 
silent, and Barney glanced round as if 
making sure they weren't heard. He 
knelt slowly, as if age was making it 
difficult, and whispered. "When I was 
a lad back in County Wexford, I lived 
on a farm a fair piece from Foulkmills, 
'Twas lovely, though we were poor as 
mice." His eyes, watery and bloodshot, 
seemed to be seeing something far off. 


"One fine day in May I was looking 
for a bull calf my Uncle Liam had 
given my father. It was a grand calf, 
but it had a decided tendency to go 
adventuring. Which was fine for the 
calf, for he'd see many new sights and 
make interesting acquaintances, but 
was a trial for me, for I'd be the one 
to go out and fetch him home — much 
to the hilarity of my brothers and 
sisters. Well, that one May day the lit- 
tle bull had wandered halfway to Well- 
ington Bridge —which, for your enlight- 
enment, is in a distant town, with not 
a bridge close at hand — and it was un- 
til late after dark I was bringing him 
home. The night was warm and smelled 



of flowers and clover, and the wind 
was fair from the channel, and it was 
altogether a grand night to be abroad. 
Being no more than a few years older 
than you boys now, I was cautious be- 
ing alone with the calf, but not fear- 
ful, for the troublemakers were all in 
their pubs and banditry had fallen off 
of late. Then I heard the music and 
saw the lights." 

The boys glanced at each other, and 
it was Patrick who said, "Leprechauns? " 

Barney nodded solemnly. "The 
whole of the daonie sidhe" he 
whispered. "In every shape and size 
that they come, they were dancing 
atop a hill, and twas a majestic and 
fearful sight." He slowly rose. "I'd not 
seen it again since, until this spring." 

"The danny she? Are they bad?" 
asked Sean, his voice betraying con- 
cern. Patrick looked at him with a 
mixture of disdain and relief that the 
question was voiced. 

"It's daonie sidhe, though 'danny , 
she' is close enough. Bad?" repeated 
Barney, rubbing his chin. "Well, now, 
there's a topic. 'Twould be hard to put 
a good or bad to them, as they are. 
They can be either, or neither, depen- 


ding on whim. It is said they reward 
the virtuous and punish the wicked, 
but mostly they leave us alone. Wait a 
minute." 

Barney stuck a hand deep into 
one of the pockets of his bib overalls, 
and seemed to feel around for some- 
thing. Finding what he sought, he 
withdrew his hand and held something 
out for the boys' inspection. It was a 
smooth stone, with a hole in the mid- 
dle, hanging from a thong of leather. 
"What is it?" asked Patrick. 

" 'Tis a fairy stone." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Sean. 

Patrick looked unconvinced. "It's 
just a rock." 

"Which is true, to a point. But 
then, a magic wand is also just a stick, 
if you look at it that way." 

"Is it magic?" asked Sean. 

"In its way, in its way. It has the 
power to keep the good people from 
harming you. So, then, it must be 
magic." 

"How can it?" asked Patrick, still 
unconvinced. 

"As to the how, 1 cannot tell you, 
save that it does. And not just any 
stone with a hole will do. You can't 
grab a pebble and drill through it, you 
know. It must be a stone washed in a 
stream, with a natural hole, that is 
found upon the bank dry. It must be 
magic, or else why would there be so 
many rules?" 

T^hat made sense to the boys. Pat- * 
rick showed no great interest, but Sean 
fingered the smooth stone. Something 
caused Barney to look about. "I judge 
the light falling and you late for din- 
ner, and it looks like rain. Your 
mother will be fretting. Now," he said 
to Sean, "keep the stone, so the good 
people cause you no discomfort on 
your way home, and I'll find another." 

"I can keep it?" said Sean. 

"Aye, lad, but hurry off now. And 
don't forget that the good people will 
think kindly of you if you leave a bit 
of milk or bread out for them." 

Sean put the thong around his 
neck, so the stone hung almost to his 
navel. He'd shorten it when he got 
home. "Thanks, Mr. Doyle," said Sean. 

"Bye," said Patrick. 

The boys scampered off without 
further word. Bad Luck loping along- 
side, and when they entered the woods 
they began to run. They ran with a 
delicious sense of danger, as the 
shadows lengthened and deepened, 
casting a decidedly menacing aspect of 
the woods, though there was still 
enough light to find their way with no 
difficulty. A light, misty drizzle began. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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They'd adopted strays before. 
But this was a horse 
of a different color. 

SUSAN CASPER 
GARDNER DOZOIS 

ILLUSTRATION BY MARY FLOCK 
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ways think of a unicorn as a horse 
with a horn, I reflected as it galloped 
past my window, and this did look 
quite a bit like a horse, but in some 
odd indefinable way it also looked just 
as much like a giant cat, or an otter, 
or a fox, or like any other sleek, 
smooth-furred, swift-moving, graceful 
creature. I opened the window, and 
leaned out for a better look. Yes, it 
was a unicorn, all right. It was silver 
(silver, not gray — there was a definite 
metallic sheen to its coat), with a 
cream-colored mane and tail. The 
single horn was gleaming white, and 
spiraled, and very long. In spite of the 
Unicorn Tapestry pictures, it had no 
fringy little billygoat beard — in fact, a 
goat was one of the few sorts of crea- 
tures it didn't look like. 

I didn't waste a minute thinking 
that I was crazy. The natural assump- 
tion was that someone was making a 
movie outside, and that this was some- 
thing whomped-up by the Special Ef- 
fects Department, like those poor ele- 
phants that had to stand around wear- 
ing fur overcoats in Star Wars. Or 


perhaps it was a publicity stunt. It 
probably said Eat at Joe's in huge 
neon letters on the other side. 

I^had some shopping to do any-, 
way, and so this seemed like the 
perfect time to go out. I grabbed my 
purse and let myself out the front 
door. The unicorn was just cantering 
back down the block, returning in the 
direction from which it had come. Too 
bad Jenny goes over to Stacey's house 
on Sundays, I thought, watching it run 
gracefully along. She was six, and she 
would have loved this. Then the uni- 
corn saw me, and stopped. It daintly 
raised one foot, like a setter pointing, 
and then it tilted its head back and 
flared its nostrils. It was smelling me, 
catching my scent on the breeze. 

Then it looked at me, right at me, 
and, still staring at me, pawed impa- 
tiently at the ground with one sil- 
ver hoof, as if it were waiting for 
something. 

As if it were waiting for me. 

Its movements were flowing, grace- 
ful, completely natural. A pretty damn 
good mockup, I thought, feeling the 
first pangs of doubt. There didn't seem 
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to be any cameraman in evidence — in 
fact, there was no one around at all 
this time of the morning. So, at the 
risk of ruining somebody's long shot, 
1 started walking toward him. He 
snorted, tossed his head, and shuffled 
his front legs nervously. 1 stopped, 
startled, less sure by the second that 
this was a publicity stunt or a movie 
gimmick, but he wasn't running away, 
and didn't really look very dangerous 
— he was still staring at me gravely, 
with bright, intelligent eyes — and so, 
hesitantly, 1 started walking toward 
him again. 

He snorted again when I was a 
few steps away, softly, a gentle 
whickering sound, and then 1 was be- 
side him, gingerly stretching out my 
hand, and then 1 was touching him. 

He was covered with some sort of 
thick silky hair or fine-grained fur, 
and he was softer than anything 1 had 
ever touched, softer than the finest 
Angora. He was warm to the*touch, 
and 1 could feel muscles twitch under 
his coat from time to time as he 
shifted position slightly. This close to 
him, 1 could hear him breathing, a 
deep, rhythmical sound, and 1 could 
smell him — a warm, spicy odor, not at 
all horselike, not at all unpleasant. 1 
could feel his warm breath on my 
face. There could be no doubt any- 
more. This was no mechanical mock- 
up— this was real. 

Bemused, 1 stroked him, rubbing 
my hand through his thick mane, pat- 
ting the graceful arch of hs neck. He 
made a sighing sound of contentment 
and leaned into my fingers. We were 
almost eye to eye now, and his eyes 
watched me steadily and thoughtfully 
as 1 patted him — his eyes were large 
and liquid and extraordinarily beauti- 
ful, silver on ebony, flecked with 
specks of molten gold, like no eyes 1 
had ever seen. I scratched his head, 
and then, gingerly, 1 brushed at the 
base of his horn with my fingers, but 1 
could find no seam or junction; as far 
as I could tell, it grew naturally out of 
his forehead. Surely it would be more 
obvious than that if the horn had been 
grafted on surgically, and besides, 
grafted onto whatl 1 knew of no breed 
of horse in the world that was even 
remotely like this — if it even was a 
horse in the first place. Right now it 
seemed to be purring, a decidedly un- 
horselike thing to do. 

1 had been right the first time: it 
was a unicorn. Plain and simple as 


that — nothing else but exactly what it 
was. 1 kept stroking him, and he nuz- 
zled against my hand in a way that 
made me wish 1 had a carrot to give 
him. "1 thought you guys were only 
supposed to let virgins touch you," 1 
said ruefully, ruffling his mane. "Well," 
I continued, "I hate to tell you this, 
but this time you blew it. A virgin 1 
am not. You're too late. By about 
fifteen years, too late. You should 
have come around while 1 was still at 
Swarthmore." But the dumb beast 
didn't seem to care. He whickered and 
butted his nose against my shoulder, 
and 1 took this for my cue to scratch 
him behind the ears — which indeed it 


My daughter 
jumped down from 
the unicorns back 
and rushed toward 
me like a small 
excited whirlwind. 

"Mommy!" she 
yelled. "Mommy, 
can we keep it?" 


seemed to be, for he bent his neck and 
sighed with pleasure. 1 kept scratching. 
He rested his head lightly on my shoul- 
der, rolling his huge eyes and looking 
soulfully up at me, and then he licked 
me on the cheek. 

I kept on patting the unicorn for 
what seemed like hours — and perhaps it 
was. But at last 1 began to become aware 
of the passage of time again. It was get- 
ting on toward afternoon, and I had 
things to do before Jenny got home. 

I had found a unicorn, but uni- 
corn or no unicorn, 1 still had to go to 
the Pathmark. 

1 stepped back away from him, 
and he stepped right after me, nuzzling 
at my hands. "Well ..." 1 said. "Well, 
it's been lovely . . . but 1 have to go 
now. I've got shopping ..." He was 
staring at me, his eyes still bright and 
soulful, and suddenly 1 felt like a fool, 
standing there making polite social 
excuses to a mythological creature. 
"Okay, then," 1 said briskly, and 1 gave 
him one last solid pat on the neck in 
farewell. "Gotta go now. Goodbye!" 
And I turned, briskly, and briskly 
walked away. 

1 hadn't gotten very far when 1 


heard clopping footsteps behind me, 
and looked around. He was following 
me. 1 stopped, feeling a trace of un- 
easiness. "Sorry, boy," I said firmly. 
"I've got to go now." He came up and 
nuzzled me again, and 1 made shooing 
motions at him. "Go away, now! Go 
on — git! Shooo!" But he didn't shoo — 
he just stood there and stared at me, 
his eyes sad and wet. 

Exasperated, 1 turned and walked 
away again, walking much faster this 
time, but, sure enough, he kept fol- 
lowing me. 1 began to run, and behind 
me I could hear him break into a trot. 
No way 1 was going to outrun that 
great beast, but fortunately 1 knew an 
easy way to lose him. A bit breath- 
less— I'm not the jogging type, gen- 
erally— I reached the place where my 
car was parked, and climbed into it, 
slamming the door behind me. Quick- 
ly, 1 started the car and drove away. 1 
could see the unicorn in the rear-view 
mirror — he was standing by the curb 
and staring after me, craning his neck, 
looking faintly puzzled. 1 felt a pang 
of sadness, and hoped that he would 
find his way home again, wherever 
home was. . . . 

The supermarket was a madhouse, 
as usual, and by the time I got out of 
there I was tired and irritable, and the 
encounter with the unicorn was al- 
ready beginning to seem like some 
strange waking dream, the vivid colors 
of it leached away by the world's petty 
gray routine. 

1 thought about it all the way 
home, wondering now if it had hap- 
pened at all. I had just about decided 
it could not have happened, when 1 
got out of the car and saw the unicorn 
again. 

Not only was he still waiting 
there patiently for me, but my daugh- 
ter Jenny was actually sitting on his 
back, drumming her little heels gleeful- 
ly against his shaggy ribs. 

My heart lurched: surprise, a mo- 
mentary touch of fear that quickly 
faded, dismay, irritation — and a strange 
kind of relief, a guilty joy at seeing 
him again. 

My daughter waved. She jumped 
down from the unicorn's back and 
rushed toward me like a small excited 
whirlwind, hugging me, spinning 
around me wildly, nearly knocking me 
over. "Mommy!" she yelled. "Mommy, 
can we keep itT 

"We most certainly can not” 1 said 
indignantly, but Jenny had already 
scooted back to the unicorn, and was 
doing a sort of mad little dance of joy 
around it, whining in excitement, like 
a puppy. "Jenny!" I called sternly. "We 
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can not keep it!" The unicorn 
whickered softly in greeting me as I 
came slowly up to it, and reached out 
out to nuzzle my hands. "None of 
that" I said grumpily. I glanced at my 
wildly-capering daughter, and then 
leaned forward to.whisper exasperated- 
ly into the unicorn's ear. "Listen! Let 
me tell you again. I am not a virgin, 
understand? Not. There was Steve, 
and Robbie, and Sam, and Trevor, and 
Herbie, that slimy little toad. . . The 
unicorn licked my face, a touch as soft 
as a falling leaf. "You've made some 
kind of mistake," I continued doggedly. 
"You shouldn't be here, not with me. 
Find somebody else. Or go back to 
whatever fairy-tale you galloped out 
of. . . ." The unicorn looked at me re- 
proachfully, and my voice faltered to a 
stop. 

My daughter had gotten tired of 
dancing. She had buried her face in 
the unicorn's mane, and was hugging 
him tightly; he nuzzled her hair, and 
licked her on the ear. "Oh, Mommy," 
she whispered. "He's wonderful. He's 
the most wonderful thing I've ever 
seen , , . 

"Well, we can't keep him," I said 
weakly. "So don't get too attached to 
him." 

But already it was starting to rain, 
a sooty city rain that left streaks along 
the unicorn's shining silver flanks. The 
unicorn was staring at me with his 
great sad eyes, and I felt myself begin- 
ning to melt. 

"Oh, Mommy, it's raining. We 
can't leave him out in the rain — 

The garage door was big enough 
to get him inside with no problem. At 
first I'd meant to make him stay in the 
garage, but Jenny pointed out that the 
door into the basement floor was al- 
most as large as the garage door itself, 
and after a while I relented, and let 
the unicorn squeeze himself through 
that door too. There was only a cou- 
ple of interconnected rumpus rooms 
down here, and the only thing of any 
value was Herbie's piaol table, unused 
since the divorce, and that the unicorn 
could smasti to flinders for all I cared. 

"All riepf lenny, but remember, it's 
only for tonight . . ." 

Of course, we kept him. 

Actually, he turned out to be 
remarkably little trouble. He seemed 
content to stay downstairs most of the 
time, as long as we visited him fre- 
quently and patted him a lot, and 
after a while we noticed that he didn't 
seem to either eat or eliminate, so two of 
the major problems that would have 
arisen if we'd been keeping an ordi- 
nary horse in our rumpus room never 


came up at all. To my relief, he didn't 
insist on trying to follow me to work 
on Monday, and although I half-hoped 
that when I came back from the office 
that evening he'd be gone, I was also a 
bit more than half-glad when I came 
down the basement steps and heard 
him whinny to me in greeting. 

Some of my friends adjusted with 
amazing ease to the fact that I now 
had a unicorn living in the basement, 
and those who couldn't adjust soon 
stopped coming around at all. One of 
those who couldn't adjust was Ralph, 
the guy I was seeing at the time, and 
I was broken up about that for day or 
two, but the unicorn snorted and gave 



me a look that seemed to say, him 
you're better off without, you can do 
better than that, and after a while I 
came to agree with him. 

Jenny and I spent many evenings 
brushing the unicorn's beautiful coat 
and trying to think of a name for him, 
but although we made up list after 
list, none of the names seemed to fit. 
Mythological creatures are so intensely 
themselves that names are superfluous, 
I guess. "The unicorn" was all the 
name he needed. 

So we settled down together, the 
months went by, and we had our first 
dusting of snow. 

I was making tuna salad one frosty 
winter morning when Jenny came run- 
ning excitedly into the kitchen. "Mom- 
my!" she said breathlessly. "Mommy, 
the unicorn went into the closet!" 

"That's nice," I said, continuing to 
dice an onion. 

"And he's making a nest in there, 
and everything!" 

"Uh-oh," I said. I put down the 
knife and rushed out of the room, 
Jenny scampering at my heels. 

It was the large walk-in storage 
closet in the basement, but it was still 


a closet, and the unicorn had made a 
nest in there all right, pulling down 
old coats and dresses and treading and 
pawing them all into a nice fluffy 
mound. I leaned wearily against the 
doorjamb — I had been through this 
before with innumberable tabby cats, 
and knew what to expect, but Jenny 
was peeking timidly around my hip 
and saying in a hushed little voice, 
"Mommy, what is it?" and so 1 sighed, 
and knelt, and peered more closely 
myself. 

Inside the warm semi-darkness of 
the storage closet, the unicorn softly 
whickered. She looked tired and rum- 
pled and very proud of herself. 

Of course, she had had kittens in 
there. Kittens, colts, foals, whatever 
you want to call them. Babies. Baby 
unicorns. 

There were five of them, white as 
snow and about the size of cocker 
spaniels, nuzzling up against their 
mother's side. Their stubby little horns 
were still covered with furry velvet, 
and except for the fact that they were 
squirming and moving about, they 
looked just like the unicorn plush toys 
you sometimes see in the more imagin- 
ative gift shops. 

"Funny," I said, "you didn't look 
pregnant." I met the unicorn's liquid 
eyes, and she stared back at me se- 
renely and guilelessly. "So, old girl," 1 
said ruefully. "You weren't a virgin 
eithei^ were you? No wonder you 
didn't care." 

The unicorn whickered again and 
blew out its lips with a soft snorting 
sound, and I sighed. I thought of the 
snow that was gusting around outside. 
No wonder you wanted a place to live 
— you might not be so hot at recogniz- 
ing virgins, but you sure knew a 
sucker when you saw one. The uni- 
corn rested her head in my lap, staring 
lovingly up at me out of her enormous 
eyes, and gently licked my hand with 
her velvet tongue. 

Jenny was leaning by me now, her 
eyes as wide as saucers, her face soft 
with wonder. "Oh, Mommy . . ." she 
breathed. "Oh, Mommy, they're so 
pretty — 

The babies were squeaking and 
squirming about, making little mewing 
noises, and one of them nuzzled its 
mole-soft nose trustingly into my 
hand, searching blindly for milk, gen- 
tly nibbling me with its soft little 
lips. . . . 

I sighed again. 

So this week 1 put an ad in the 
paper: Unicorns- Free TO Good Homes. 

But somehow I don't think we're 
going to get many replies. B 
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Fate offered him a chance at freedom. 
Or at least the ghost of a chance. 

MARTA RANDALL 


ILLUSTRATION BY STUART SUCHIT 


ERE DARLING, 

I fixed you a nice turkey sandwich," 
Mrs. Nichols said, disturbing the quiet 
of the workroom. "And a bit of maca- 
roni salad, just the vi^ay you like it. 
Doesn't it look nice?" She thrust the 
tray between Robert's face and the 
drawing board. 

Robert's fingers clenched around 
his pen; his hand ached. "I'm not real- 
ly hungry," he said mildly. "And 1 do 
have a deadline." 

Mrs. Nichols snatched the tray 
back. "I just thought you should — you 
work so hard." Her voice quavered. 

He laid the pen down and looked 
up from the drawing board. Her chin 
trembled; she wore one of his old, 
discarded bathrobes. His shoulders 
tightened. 

"Mom, it's the first commission 
I've had in two months, and the dead- 
line's tomorrow — " 

"Well, I'm sorry. I just want to 
help you; you don't have to snap at 
me like that." 

"I'm not—" He caught his breath, 
then let it out slowly. "Sorry. All right. 
Put it on my desk. I'll eat it in a 
minute." 

"Good," she said happily. "I 
brought enough for both of us. You go 
ahead and work, 1 won't bother you." 

He closed his eyes briefly while 
the tray thumped onto the desk, a 
chair scraped back, china clattered. 


Anything he said would only lead to 
tears, accusations, and, if he persisted, 
an afternoon of slamming doors and 
blaring soap operas, the dissonance of 
her unhappiness. She hummed to her- 
self, cheerfully out of tune. He sighed 
and picked up his pen. 

Before him, calligraphy spilled in 
elegant lines acress the paper, 'translat- 
ing the stark typeset of the advertising 
copy into a work of art. A simple 
enough piece, similar to the works that 
used to slide in a seemingly endless 
line below his pens— before computer 
graphics nibbled at, bit into, eventually 
ate his business. Now the work came 
slowly, if at all — perhaps a blessing, 
his mother said, since the arthritis in 
his hands had worsened. Besides, she 
said, they could both live on her pen- 
sion, now that he was back at home. 
Back at home. The pen shook and he 
moved his hand quickly, before ink 
splattered over the work. 

"Oh, Bobby," Mrs. Nichols said 
suddenly, around a mouthful of sand- 
wich. "We must go shopping this after- 
noon, we're almost out of chicken pot 
pies. You know how you love chicken 
pot pies. Just yesterday I noticed that 
we only had two left, I said to myself, 
we'd better get to the store, Bobby will 
miss his chicken pot pies." 

Robert laid the pen down again. 
"We can go tomorrow. Mom. After I 
finish this — " 



"No we can't. Don't you remember 
what tomorrow is?" 

He pushed away from the drawing 
board. "No, Mom. What is it?" 

"The thirteenth, of course," she 
said. 'Friday the Thirteenth. You know 
I can't leave the house tomorrow. It's 
not safe." 

"All right," he said. "I'll go by 
myself." 

"Oh, Bobby, you know how much 
I love going shopping with you." The 
quaver returned to her voice. "And it's 
not safe for’ you, either. You know that." 

"Mom, that's just superstitious — " 

"It's is notl You're just like your 
father, I told him a million times but 
no, he always knew what was right, 
just like you, and look where it got 
him! Dead, that's where it got him, 
and good riddance!" 

Robert's temper snapped. "Damn 
it, if I don't get this job done on time. 
I'll lose the last client I have — I told 
you that. Don't you ever listen?" 

"Don't curse at me," she wailed. 

"I'm fifty-two. Mom! I'm too old 
to find another job, there's not a damn 
thing I'm qualified to do except this!" 

"That bitch made you do this to 
me," his mother sobbed. "You never 
yelled at me before that bitch sank 
her — " 

"That bitch was my wife, mother. 
Her name was Linda, mother, remem- 
ber? Linda? My wife?" 
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HAUNTED 

"She made you hate me," Mrs. 
Nichols cried, and ran blindly from 
the room. Robert snatched up a plate 
and flung it after her. It crashed 
against the door jamb and splintered 
across the floor. Mrs. Nichols 
screamed. 

"Oh, God, I'm sorry," Robert said, 
running after her. She stood in the 
hallway, fists pressed against her 
cheeks, and screamed again. 

"Mom, I'm sorry, I didn't mean it. 
Please, Mom, it's okay, please ..." 

Mrs. Nichols collapsed against his 
chest. "Oh, Bobby, I love you so 
much, I would never do anything to 
hurt you. I'm only trying to do what's 
best, you know that." 

"Yes, Mom," he said, staring over 
her head at the wall. "I know that. I 
know." 

She sniffled and drew back. "Then 
you'll drive me to the store?" 

He nodded, defeated. "Sure, 
Mom." 

She smiled, her eyes flat with 
triumph, and stripped off the 
bathrobe. Under it, she wore her street 
clothes. 

"Now?" she demanded. 

"Yes. Okay. Now." He went to find 
his car keys. Perhaps the trip would 
shut her up for the rest of the after- 
noon, and if he worked into the night, 
he'd have the job done before the 
courier came at eleven tomorrow morn- 
ing. If she let him. If she didn't succeed 
in ruining his career, as she'd ruined his 
marriage, as she'd ruined his life. 

He pushed the thought away. It 
didn't help, nothing helped, nothing 
changed, things. He held the keys in 
his hands, breathing deeply, trying to 
loosen the knot of anger in his belly. 

"Bobby?" she called from the drive- 
way. "What's taking so long? Bobby? I'm 
getting cold." 

He went out into the early spring 
drizzle. Mrs. Nichols stood by the ga- 
rage door, clutching an umbrella. She 
had refused to enter the garage in 
twenty-seven years, since the evening 
she thought she heard strange noises 
and, the next morning, found a dead 
mongrel under the Chevy. The garage 
was now Haunted, just as the Hender- 
son house, on the main road, was 
Haunted; when she rode with him, 
Robert had to take back roads into the 
village. Parker's Hardware kept ladders 
leaning against the storefront, the pet 
store had once sold black kittens, and 
everybody knew that Reverend Polk 


had hanged himself in the church bell 
tower forty years ago, which ruled out 
church going, too. 

The car started, stalled, and 
started again. He sat in it for a mo- 
ment, letting the engine warm, while 
his mother wailed for him in the 
driveway. The garage smelled of rotted 
wood. Twenty-seven years — she de- 
served to be haunted, he thought. 
Hell, if he died before she did, he'd 
haunt the hell out of her. She'd always 
had more respect for the dead than for 
him, anyway. 

"Bobby! I'm freezing!" 

He backed the car out of the ga- 
rage and held the door open for her. 

If he died before 
she did, hed 
haunt the hell 
out of her. She 
deserved it. 

Shed always had 
more respect for 
the dead than 
for him anyway. 


then stared at her lap until she crossed 
her arms and glared at him. 

"I'm not going to wear it," she 
said. "It cuts across my neck, it's un- 
comfortable. Why do you want me to 
be uncomfortable?" 

"It's the law. Mom," Robert said. 
"If you don't wear your seatbelt and 
they catch you, it's a fifty-dollar fine. 
Put it on." 

"They're not going to catch me," 
she said stubbornly, reaching into her 
purse. 

"All right!" He slammed the car 
into gear and roared down the slick 
driveway and onto the tree-lined road. 
She maintained an offended silence, 
pulling her makeup kit from her purse. 
Her silence didn't last beyond the first 
abandoned farmstead and he clenched 
his teeth, knowing what was coming. 

"Mrs. Tomkins lived in that 
house," Mrs. Nichols said, "before they 
put her in that nursing home, thank 
God I'll never be there, but of course 
she went down hill very fast after her 
daughter moved away. You used to 
play with Ginny Tomkins when you 
were both just little kids, it was so 
cute ..." 


His hand ached and he relaxed his 
grip on the steering wheel. She told 
the same stor>' every time they went 
into town, as though he had never 
heard of Mrs. Tomkins, as though he 
didn't have work waiting for him, as 
though his final client wasn't disap- 
pearing while she prated and pattered 
and applied rouge to her cheeks. 

" — just the cutest thing in the 
world, Mrs. Tomkins would laugh and 
laugh you were so cute. There you 
were, just over a year old, toddling 
around her house pointing at every- 
thing and saying 'No, no', it was just 
so cute, Bobby, and — " 

"Has it ever struck you," he said 
tightly, "that the first word I knew, the 
word I heard more than anything else, 
the word that shaped my whole 
damned life, was 'no'? Don't you think 
that's sad. Mother? Don't you think 
that's a goddamned shame?" 

"Don't curse at— you missed the 
turn!" she shrieked. "We can't come 
this way, you know we can't go by— 
turn around!" She grabbed the steering 
wheel. "Turn the car around!" 

"Mother! No!" He jammed on the 
brakes, trying to fight the steering 
wheel away from her, while the back 
tires skidded on the wet pavement and 
the car slewed toward the trees. Mrs. 
Nichols screamed, hands clenched on 
the wheel, and it seemed to Robert 
that the world slowed down, that the 
car moved with a ponderous inevit- 
ability as it crossed the road, nose- 
dived slowly into the ditch, and moved 
sideways to meet the woods. Oak, he 
thought clearly. We're hitting an oak 
tree. I never thought— 

H e woke in his workroom. Late- 
afternoon sunlight slanted through 
the windows, over the unfinished 
calligraphy on the drawing board. He 
moved to touch it, then paused, his 
hand hovering over the paper. The 
house was very quiet. 

Curiosity filled his world, and he 
tiptoed to the open door. Where was 
she? Napping? No, she took her naps 
in the living room, in front of the tele- 
vision set, always falling asleep just 
before the end of her favorite soap 
opera while blight, loud voices ex- 
tolled the virtues of floor wax and 
packaged cupcakes. The television was 
silent, its screen blank. He stared at it, 
fascinated, examining the front in de- 
tail before he peeked behind to see the 
slim black power cord falling to the 
wall socket. From there his curiosity 
took him to the shabby Turkish rug, 
thence to the hall floor and the faded 
walls. A bird sang outside, three sharp 
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notes in the silence. Where was she? 
The kitchen? 

The kitchen door was closed. He 
reached for it and hesitated, reluctant to 
lose the blessed quiet, then shook his 
head and put his hand to the door. His 
hand disappeared through the wood. 

He snatched it back and stared at 
it, then at the door, while the image 
of an oak tree flashed through his 
mind, the memory of his mother's 
scream as his side of the car crashed 
into the tree, as she was flung through 
her open door. He looked down at his 
body, at the neat, pressed slacks, the 
sports shirt bulging slightly over his 
belly, at his bare feet. Then, carefully, 
he reached through the door again. 

Damn, he thought. She was right. 
Ghosts do exist— f'm a goddamned 
ghost. His extreme curiosity mutated 
into extreme amusement and he put 
his hand into and out of the door 
again, grinning. I'll make friends with 
that dog-ghost in the garage, we can 
chase bird-ghosts, or go down to visit 
Henderson, see what kind of ghosts he 
has. Hell, we can party with Reverend 
Polk, scare people during choir prac- 
tice. He laughed aloud and the sound 
echoed from the walls. 

"Who is that? Bobby?" Mrs. 
Nichols shouted. 

He slid quickly through the kit- 
chen door. How much time had 
passed? Was she home from the hos- 
pital, bandaged and bruised? Would 
there be a nurse or, row that he was 
dead, would they put her in a home? 
The thought repelled him; he wanted 
her here, with him, with his ghost, 
counting away the long years until her 
own death, locked in the house while 
he peered at her from the walls, laughed 
at her from the fireplace, whispered in 
her ear as she tried to sleep. While he 
told her all the things he'd been too 
terrified, or too cowardly, to tell her 
before. Anger blossomed in him until 
he wondered if there was an end to 
the hatred his ghost-body could 
contain. 

"Bobby!" she shrieked, sobbing. 
"Where is my baby boy?" 

He passed through the pantry into 
the dining room, through the china 
cabinet into the living room. He paused 
half-way through the wall. She stood 
by the sofa, her back to him, crying 
shrilly and hysterically. A lot of time 
must have passed, he thought; she 
didn't look hurt. 

"Hello, mother," he whispered. 

She spun around, eyes bulging, 
hand clenched to her mouth. Her wail- 
ing hiccupped, forgotten, into silence. 

Robert smiled hugely. "Don't I 


look good. Mom? Don't I look like 
myself? I'd check it out in a mirror, 
but I don't think I reflect anymore." 

Mrs. Nichols took one step back, 
staring at him. 

"God, I love this," Robert said. "It 
took fifty-two years, but I've finally 
shut you up. Did I ever tell you how 
much I hate your voice. Mom? You 
never have one interesting thing to say, 
maybe you don't have one interesting 
thing to think. But oh, how you can 
talk. What's the matter. Mom? Cat got 
your tongue?" 

"How — how can you say that to 
me?" Her voice squeaked. 

"That's not all I have to say. Mom. 
Oh no. I've got half a century worth of 
things to say. You never wanted me to 
leave, and I promise you. Mom, I never 
will." Robert laughed again. "You ruined 
me. Mom. I want to see how long it 
takes to ruin you." 

"I never— I only wanted the best 
for you," Mrs. Nichols said. Tears 
pooled in her eyes. "That's all I ever 
worked for, to make you happy, to 
keep you safe. It's a terrible world, 
Bobby, it's hard and cold, your father 
never knew that, he always wanted 
out, just like you did, Bobby, but I 


protected you, and all you give me 
back is pain, you never stop to think 
of what it's been like for me, watching 
you try to leave, watching you let that 
bitch take over your life—" 

"Shut up," Robert said. 

"It's not my fault she ran away, 
she saw that I wouldn't let her suck 
you dry and she left, that's why she 
left, thank God there weren't any 
children but you're too selfish to be a 
father, Bobby, just like your—" 

"Damn it. Mom, I'm a ghost! 
Don't you understand? You're god- 
damned hauntedl" 

"And that's all the gratitude I get," 
she sobbed. "Shouts and curses, after 
all I've done for you, after all—" 

Hysterical, Robert thought. It 
hasn't sunk in yet, But it will — maybe 
tonight, while she sleeps, after she 
remembers what happened. 

"Giving you everything I had," she 
wailed. "Everything" Bobby, and you 
never so much as — " 

"Fuck you," Robert muttered, step- 
ping back through layers of paint, of 
wall paper, of lath and plaster. 

"Don't you curse at me, Bobby 
Nichols!" she screamed. And followed 
him through the wall. ■ 
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PICK- UP 

The end of all desire 
waits on a lonely road. 

PETER HEYRMAN 


ILLUSTRATION BY DARRYL LIGASAN 


N THAT FIRST SPRING 
evening, warm air washed through the 
widow into the sun porch. We'd fin- 
ished dinner, and Evelyn was over by 
the liquor cabinet mixing drinks. She 
gave me mine, then sat down across 
from me. For a long moment she gazed 
outside, at the patio and garden, 
where the tulips were starting to bloom. 

I examined her face. At thirty-six her 
skin was still smooth, still untouched 
by time. Evelyn was the kind of 
woman a man wanted to hang onto. 

It was a moment when both of us 
seemed to be holding our breaths. We 
embraced the silence instead of each 
other. 

She sipped her drink, hesitated, 
then spoke: "Coming home from work 
today, I picked up a hitchhiker." 

"You shouldn't be doing things 
like that," I said firmly. 

She looked off into space. "It was 
a silly thing to do, but I saw a young 
man by the side of Court Road. He 
didn't look as if he'd do anything to me." 

"You can't tell by looks. You're 
lucky he didn't try anything." 

"He was nice enough. Very nice,, 
actually. As good-looking as they 
come." 

1 shifted in my seat. She was 
looking out the window again; almost 
as if I weren't there. She lifted the 
drink to her lips and sipped the cool 


gin. 

"I'm sure he was nice," I said, 
"but you can't always count on that. 
Prormse me you won't do it again." 

She stared at the tulip bed. "I'm 
sorry, George. Of course I promise. It 
was just a whim." 

"Next time don't give in to it." 

"I won't." The drink came up to 
her lips again. "I wouldn't normally 
do such a thing, but this one was at- 
tractive. In fact, his face was rather 
striking in an androgynous way. Now, 
though it's only a blur." She rolled the 
liquor on her tongue. "He was really 
quite sweet." 

"In what way?" 

"He just was." 

"Where did you take him?" 

"Someplace downtown. It was 
close to the harbor." 

"What part of the harbor?" 

"I don't remember." 

"Were you lost?" 

"1 don't think so. I got back here 
easily enough." Her eyes had wan- 
dered to the tulips again. 

I laughed nervously. "He seems to 
have hypnotized you, Evelyn." 

She smiled. "I don't think he 
meant any harm." 

I got up stiffly and went to mix 
another round. We drank in silence. 
For the rest of the night, we barely 
said a word. 
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PKK-UP 


"George, 1 can take care of 
myself." 

"Damn it! 1 didn't say you 
couldn't." 


S HE USUALLY GOT IN BEFORE ME, AND 
when she wasn't home by six the 
next evening I got nervous. I poured a 
shot of bourbon and drank it down. It 
didn't calm me. I tried to think of the 
last time either of us had been late, 
but couldn't recall it. Finally I heard 
the key in the lock. I tried to look 
composed as she walked in smiling. 

"Hello, dear. Sorry I'm late." She 
bent, kissed me, then walked to the 
kitchen. Suddenly it seemed like 
forever since she'd done anything but 
kiss me briefly when she got home at 
night. 

On any other evening I would 
have already been reading the paper, 
or cooking dinner if it was my turn, 
but it was her shift in the kitchen, and 
the paper lay folded on a chair in the 
hall. I picked it up and tried to go 
through the motions of reading. They 
were only motions; the words passed 
beneath my eyes without making an 
impression. 

Through dinner she gave no in- 
dication of why she'd been late. The 
meal was fine, but Evelyn had served 
herself tiny portions. She barely 
touched them. Finally I asked her 
what had happened. 

"Nothing at all," she said quietly. 
"I had a few errands." 

That was all I got out of her. The 
next night was the same. The follow- 
ing morning I managed to ask her my 
real question. 

"You haven't seen any more 
hitchhikers, have you?" 

"Just the one." 

"And you haven't seen him 
again?" 

"He hitches along that part of 
Court Road every evening." 

"Did you pick him up?" 

"Yes." She said it matter-of-factly. 
"But you promised you wouldn't." 
"I promised I wouldn't pick up 
any others. He's all right. Don't 
worry." 

"So you've picked him up both 
nights?" 

"That's right." 

"It's too dangerous. I don't want 
you doing it anymore." 

"I think you're jealous." She 
laughed derisively. 

"I'm not jealous. I'm worried for 
your safety. Is that being jealous?" 

"I'm safe. With him I'm as safe as 
I'll ever be." 

"Are you certain of that?" 


She took a step toward me. It 
looked rehearsed. "Honey, calm 
down." She put her arms around me. 
They felt loose, limp. Her fingers 
stroked my back, numbing me like 
morphine. When she kissed me, I felt 
like clay in her hands. 1 jerked away. 

"I'm calm," I said. 

"All right, you are." 

"Will you promise me not to pick 
him up again?" 

"No. He's perfectly safe." 

"Please. It is so important to you 

She put her arms 
around me. They 
felt limp. Her 
fingers stroked 
my back, numbing 
me like morphine. 
When she kissed 
me, 1 felt like 
clay in her hands. 


to pick up a hitchhiker?" 

She reached for me again, kissing 
me harder this time. My blood got 
moving. At first I felt like fighting it; 
then 1 pushed my tongue through her 
lips. Her mouth was empty — nothing 
but vacuum and quiet. We kissed for 
a while, but there was no excitement, 
only peace. At last she slid back from 
me and gave me a look I'd never seen 
before. Her face did the right things, 
but her eyes had ho depth. 

"All right, I promise," she said. 
Her voice was hollow. 

I wasn't sure what to say. It was 
the first time my wife had ever lied to 
me. 

I KNEW THE HITCHHIKER WOULD BE ON 

Court Road, just as I knew that 
Evelyn would break her word. The 
road was out of my way, but 1 got off 
earlier than Evelyn, so I had plenty of 
time to beat her there. I knew where 
she usually drove: it was a half-mile 
stretch, wooded and dark. If I didn't 
see the hitchhiker the first time, I 
could double back for another look. 

I made a couple of passes and 
saw nothing. I hoped I wouldn't find 


Evelyn driving behind me. The thi'rd 
time around, 1 saw someone ahead. 
As 1 drew closer, I saw it was a 
hitchhiker — but it wasn't the one 
Evelyn had seen. 

The girl was about five-foot-six, 
with short blonde hair and a trim 
athletic body. Sihe wore jeans and a 
windbreaker. She looked about twen- 
ty. Her gaze seemed to suck me over 
to the side of the road 

I pulled in a few yards ahead of 
her. She came up, opened the door 
and climbed in — and 1 felt myself 
melting into the seat. When she smiled 
at me with perfect white teeth, 1 felt 
the way you feel in the morning when 
you've wakened from a good dream 
but can't remember its details. 

"Where to?" 1 asked. Even when 1 
took my eyes off her, I seemed to see 
her in front of me. 

"Downtown, near the docks." 

The car rolled back onto the 
road. 

"What's your name?" 1 asked. 

"Does it matter?" 

"Not really " She gave me direc- 
tions, then talked about nothing at all. 
1 liked the sound of her voice, and she 
knew it. The city passed by in a fog. 
The sun fell below the buildings. We 
reached an alley. 

"Turn in." 

I swung and stopped. She slid 
over on the seat her arms reaching 
around my neck. I turned. Her face 
came toward mine in slow motion. 1 
groped for her, then no longer had to. 
She pulled me around, got up on the 
seat, and came over me. When it was 
over, it was as if nothing was over at 
all. 

"I've got to go now," she said get- 
ting out of the car. Before she shut the 
door, she gave me a long look. "Go 
home now. Go home to your wife." 

Only gradually did I remember 
that 1 had a wife to go home to. 1 
started the car, backed out of the 
alley, and in a few minutes found 
myself rolling over the road home. 

Though it v/as my night to cook, 
Evelyn didn't seem to notice my being 
late. She seemed distracted. Once 1 
looked in on her from the kitchen. 
She was staring at the garden where 
the tulip petals were falling. Her eyes 
were wistful. 

Within hall an hour we were 
eating barely tasting our food. We 
drank our drinks absently, then went 
up to bed. Just before falling asleep, 1 
realized we weren't touching each 
other. 

We would never touch each other 
again. ■ 
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he logo says it all: Clive Barker's 
Hellraiser. 

After writing stage plays, short 
stories, novels, and screenplays, the 
next logical step for horror fiction's 
prodigious newcomer was to direct his 
own motion picture. V(/ith the swift- 
ness that has marked his volcanic en- 
try into the horror field, Clive Barker 
brought Hellraiser to the screen less 
than a year from its conception — in 
time for the near-simultaneous Ameri- 
can release of his first tcvo novels. The 
Damnation Game (Ace/ Putnam) and 
Weaveworld (Poseidon Press). 

The Hellraiser project began in the 
spring of 1986, when Barker, distressed 
with the results of the first two film 
adaptations of his work {Underworld 
and Rawhead Rex) decided that it was 
time to see if he could give his visions 
life on the screen. He was then writing 
a novella called 'The Hellhound Heart" 
(later published in Dark Harvest's 
Night Visions 3, edited f)y George R.R. 
Martin). Its premise struck him as one 
that was both filmworthy and modest- 
ly priced: "I hadn't shot an inch of cel- 
luloid, and no one was going to throw 
a large-scale budget at me. And I 
didn't want one. I mean, if I'm going 
to fuck up, I want to fuck up on a low 
budget!" 

He completed the novella, rewrote 
it as a screenplay, and, with British 
producer Chris Figg, set about trying 
to find financing. "I went to LA with a 
package and put it on various desks. I 
talked about it and talked about it, 
and eventually, several people said yes. 
So it was a relatively bloodless experi- 
ence, so to speak." 

Thus Barker found himself sitting 
in a director's chair, controlling a sub- 
stantial budget from New World Pic- 
tures, without any real experience in 
the technical side of film. "When I 
started out, I didn't know the differ- 
ence between a ten millimeter lens and 
a thirty-five millimeter lens. If you'd 
shown me a plate of spaghetti and said 
that it was a lens, I nriight have be- 
lieved you. 

"Chris Figg has been working in 
the cinema for a long time, and he 
and I attempted to assemble a team 
that would be sympathetic to my ig- 
norance and not try to exploit it. So, 
for example, Robin Vidgeon, the direc- 
tor of photography, had done a great 
deal of work on Spielberg pictures and 
elsewhere, and he gave the movie a 
great deal of class in its look. What 
we tried to do was malce the picture 
more beautiful as the images became 
more unpleasant. And at no point did 
he ever make me feel like the ig- 
noramus that I was. 

"The major anxiety was that there 
would be some extraordinary effects 
shot set up — all those people wait- 


ing— and that Barker couldn't make up 
his mind about how he wanted to pho- 
tograph it," he recalls. 

Each night, "for my own protec- 
tion, as it were," he would draw story- 
boards of each and every shot in the 
picture. "As the weeks went on, I 
began to understand how the shots 
that I had in my head could be created 
on the screen. I was also sharing the 
vocabulary, so that, halfway through 
the shoot, instead of drawing the thing 
on a piece of paper, I could say, 
'Robin, I suggest that we get an eighty- 
five on this and we do it from here, 
pull out a tracking board there' and so 
on and so forth." 

His education concerned not only 
such technical details, but also the 
politics of the film industry. As rushes 
were flown each day by Concorde 
from the set in England to New World 
Pictures in the United States, Barker 
found himself accountable for his 
work with an uncomfortable im- 
mediacy: 

"A book speaks for itself. But a 
movie is perpetually in progress. 
Everything you do in a given day— 
your screwups, your occasional mo- 
ments of triumph, are visible the next 
day. And when your producer asks 
what happened or why you did such 
and such, you've got to have answers. 
You're spending a lot of money, even 
when it's a modestly budgeted picture. 
These people aren't philanthropists — 
they've given me money for my idea, 
and that is an act of faith, and I owe 
them a lot for it. I owe them a suc- 
cessful picture, but I also owe them 
explanations. And that took time to 
learn, too. 

"I'm glad that you only have to do 
one first picture." 

For the unitiated, Hellraiser is a 
perverse love story founded in a recur- 
ring Barker theme: the limits of desire. 
During its production. Barker offered 
an archly understated sketch of its 
plot: 

"It's a movie about a guy who 
does a deal with dark forces in order 
to achieve the ultimate in physical 
pleasure. The deal goes horribly 
wrong, and he gets pulled -literally - 
into pieces. His spirit then haunts the 
upper room of the house in which this 
happens. A short while later, his 
brother and the brother's wife come to 
the house. The wife had a short but 
intense affair with the deceased. When 
she discovers, quite by accident, that 
his spirit is haunting the upper room — 
and that feeding blood to him will 
bring him back from wherever the hell 
he's been — she begins to seduce men, 
bring them back to the house, and 
murder them. With the result that she 
gets her lover back; but unfortunately, 
when he comes back, so do the crea- 



tures that claimed him in the first 
place — with, as they say in TV maga- 
zines, hilarious results." 

The canvas on which the film was 
created was intentionally limited: "I 
was keen to direct something on an in- 
timate level — that meant I wasn't deal- 
ing with a thousand extras, but that I 
would be working with a lot of special 
effects." 

For Barker, the most exciting 
aspect of Hellraiser was the opportuni- 
ty to use special effects to bring the 
horrifying creatures of his imagination 
to life. "Having worked in the theater, 
it wasn't too strange to see my 
characters given life on film. What was 
different was seeing the various beasts 
and special effects — theater hasn't often 
lent itself to that kind of material — 
and that was a revelation. 

"Bob Keen and the special effects 
crew did a really - tremendotis job. 
They never said to me, 'No, you can't 
do that. No, we will not attempt that. 
No, that's too gross. No, that's too 
weird.' And I'm pleased that they were 
courageous enough to go to the limits 
on the picture. There's some really 
grisly stuff, but there's also stuff that's 
very bizarre. 

"Now there's a healthy tradition of 
grisly horror effects, but they really 
had to do some clever thinking to 
achieve some of the stuff 1 was asking 
for . . . because it was weird." 

Barker's favorite of the creatures 
was a pet of one of the Cenobites, 
known to the production team as "The 
Engineer": "I spent many evenings with 
the special effects team, exchanging 
drawings" says Barker. "We wanted to 
create something that didn't resemble 
any one else's beast. And it was an ab- 
solute delight, a wonder, to be some- 
thing of a midwife — and to see this 
thing appear before one's eyes and, 
you know, be beastly" 

Barker smiles, then confesses that 
he is "really childlike" on the subject of 
monsters. "I'm in awe of this stuff. I'll 
go a long way to see a good monster. 

I love Jabba the Hut. When I learned 
that Bob Keen had helped produce 
Jabba, I knew this was a marriage 
made in heaven. I'll put up with quite 
appalling movies if they have good 
beasts. I took considerable pleasure in 
Howard the Duck because it had a tre- 
mendous monster at the end. 

"It comes from seeing those Ray 
Harryhausen movies as a kid. I sus- 
pect that if you trace back the enthusi- 
asm of an awful lot of people working 
in the cinema, you'll find Ray Harry- 
Liausen in their past somewhere. Cer- 
tainly my two earliest memories of 
cinema are Harryhausen and Disney. 
And they did what the cinema does so 
well: make stuff concrete that cannot 
be made concrete in any other form; it 
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Anthony Allen and Clare Higgins 
enter the nightmare world oi Clive 
Barker's HELLRAISER. 


"Writing is 
quite a solitary 
experience. But 
it gives you 
absolute and 
complete power. 

Whatever your pen 
desires to create 
' is created. 

Nobody questions 
it, nobody 
challenges it, 
nobody tries 
to better it." 


V 


makes this stuff real. 

"One of my great disappointments 
- is that recent movies that have attemp- 
ted this sort of thing — Labyrinth and 
The Dark Crystal, for example — 
turned out so bland and com- 
monplace. 1 would love to see one of 
the major studios invest in an adult 
film that recreated the world of your 
dreams in prosthetics and so on, with 
the same kind of detail that was 
lavished on Blade Runner. That is one 
of my favorite movies, because it in- 
vents the world from word one. You 
step into the world of Blade Runner 
and it is only itself. 

"The recreation of worlds which 
can only be the product of the mind 
that made them — that are so singular 
that they are simply and absolutely 
themselves — that is something I want 
to continue to do, on both the screen 
and the page. 

"It's just the best thing one can do 
with one's time." 

How does he compare the ex- 
perience of moving characters across 
the printed page with that of moving 
them across a sound stage? 

"Writing is quite a solitary experi- 
ence. But it gives you absolute and 
complete power. Whatever your pen 
desires to create is created. Nobody 
questions it, nobody challenges it, no- 
body tries to better it. Nobody puts 
pressure on you to weaken or dilute it. 
However, you do this in splendid 
isolation. 

"In movies, you are dealing with 
other people's talents. You're trying to 
make a marriage of minds where the 
actor and the special effects person 
understand that you're talking about, 
and you in turn understand what 
they're talking about. And if they have 
objections, you should be ready to 
listen, because actors act for a living — 
Andy Robinson, who is in Hellraiser, 
has been an actor for a long while. He 
knows his craft. And there were many 
times when Andy's insight — and the 
insight of other actors, and of Bob 
Keen and the special effects people — 
improved what I had written. 

"I don't know whether Hitchcock 
actually said that actors are cattle; but 
if he did say that, he was wrong. Good 
actors can give you insights that, if 
you sat refining your screenplay for a 
thousand years, you would never have 
discovered. 

"Now, having come from the ab- 
solute authority of the page, it is, 
frankly, a slap across the face to 
remember that there are other people 
out there who have valid opinions and 
observations. There were many occa- 
sions in the picture where the actors' 


ideas were much more responsive to 
the characters they were playing than 
my ideas. The person I'm not going to 
be happy to v/ork with is the person 
who simply listens to everything you 
say and then does it." 

The promotional line for 
Hellraiser reads, "There are no limits" 
It is Clive Barker's credo. 

"The only limits," he tells me, "are 
those of your imagination. Obviously, 
there may be practical limits — those of 
acceptability fiy my editor or pro- 
ducer— and in the sense that someone 
may eventually say to me, 'No, you 
mustn't do that, Clive.' But nobody 
has so far." 

Not even his mother? 

"Well, she probably did at an ear- 
ly age. But she gave up fairly quickly 
because she knew it was no fucking 
good. 

"There an; things I won't write 
about. I would not write about the 
concentration tamps. I wouldn't write 
about a recent tragedy. But I might 
very well take the emotional impact 
that those events have upon me and 
reformulate thtm so you didn't know 
that's what they were. 

"I just feel that it's an issue of 
respect and dignity— that you don't 
deal directly with those kinds of 
events in a genre that's intended to 
entertain through horror. I think that's 
in bad taste. And it may seem very 
odd that I should use the word taste, 
but I think of myself as being fastidi- 
ous when it comes to issues of taste. 
It's just that I iiave a very low thresh- 
old, thereafter I'm fastidious. It hap- 
pens about thrf!e times a year," he says 
with a laugh. 

"But as to what you can or can't 
say or show or do: No, there are no 
limits." 

[Soon after this interview, 
however. Barker would face limits im- 
posed unilaterally by two quasi- 
governmental authorities — the British 
Board of Film Classification and the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America — both of whom insisted on 
cuts in Hellraiser. "We lost twenty 
seconds of screen time," he later told 
me. "We lost no scenes, but seconds 
within scenes v:here they said, 'This is 
imply too inter.se.'"] 

Are there intrinsically more limits 
in working on lilm than on the printed 
page? 

"Unfortunately, on screen, there 
probably are rather more limits than 
there are on thi; page. Obviously there 
are limits as to what you can do with 
the goo and latex— although those lim- 
its are being forever extended. It seems 
as though one or two pictures a year 
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change utterly your idea of the illu- 
sions that cinema can create. It's a pe- 
rimeter that is being pushed back all 
the time, and I hope that, in my later 
work in the cinema, Im going to be 
part of the agency that is pushing." 

Despite his growing reputation as 
an enthusiast for the explicit. Barker 
finds fear not only in the gross-outs 
but also in more subtle moments of 
frisson. "I find that the poetry of 
shock is an underestimated one — and 
one which is better protected from 
trivialization on the page than on the 
screen. In writing a scene of great 
graphic violence, it's much easier to 
tell the reader the complexity of your 
intentions. It's tough to put something 
extraordinarily graphic and grisly on 
the screen and hope that your viewer 
is seeing beyond the gore to what the 
gore means. But you can do that on 
the page with relative ease. 

"Books have the power to present 
you with a reality and examine that 
reality simultaneously-. Obviously, 
readers may differ as tc- how much of 
that duality they're going to grasp on 
first reading. But when you're writing 
well, that duality is thcTe. I'm always 
trying to say to the rea(der, 'Look, this 
scene has great physical reality and 
great physical force, but please, it be- 
longs in the metaphysics, and the value 
system of the story.' So even where 
there is gore. I'm looking to present 
the reader with an ambiguity that I'd 
like the reader to explore and enjoy." 

But in film, as; he readily 
acknowledges, the opportunities for 
ambiguity are limited. "The images are 
so insistent that even hardened viewers 
are not, at least first time, going to see 
them within their context. The screen 
somehow has cornplete control over 
you. It's like the beginning of The 
Outer Limits: 'We control the vertical 
and the horizontal' and the like. The 
cinema puts you in a dark room with 
lots of other people, puts this massive 
image in front of you in Dolby stereo 
sound, and it's very difficult to turn 
away. It's very difficult to think 
thoughts other than those the director 
and screenwriter wish you to think. 

"Now that's not true of a Bergman 
picture — I have lots of time in a Berg- 
man picture to think about all kinds 
of other things. But in ,a good horror 
film. I'm there for an hour and a half, 
and when it's over, I wake up at the 
end as if from a dream. 

"When the image has that kind of 
authority, it's very tough, I think, to 
exploit the ambiguities in the image. 
You have to work very hard to deliver 
the subtext at the sam«! time as the 
text. Which is why, in a Cronenberg 


picture, for instance, you very often 
get long exchanges of dialogue — be- 
cause here is a man who wishes, quite 
admirably, to give us both the frisson 
of uninterrupted thrills and then also 
wants to give us the intellectual meat, 
the metaphysical meat of what we've 
just seen. And time and again in 
Cronenberg pictures you get dialogue 
sequences in which characters describe 
the meaning of what has just hap- 
pened or what is about to happen. I 
don't believe this is intellectual justifi- 
cation on Cronenberg's part; I think 
it's a desire that the audience compre- 
hend that these images are highly 
charged and mythic and worthy of our 
close examination. And if we just go 
out and say. That was gross,' then 
we've missed most of the purpose of 
that image. 

"It's difficult. You have to create 
very elegant images and very elegant 
metaphors. I hope there are places in 
Hellraiser where we have done that. It 
is a picture which should work on 
more than one level. But I've always 
aimed for that in my fiction — I've 
always aimed for stories that would 
appeal to people who were simply 
happy to be told a riveting story, and 
also to people who wanted some kind 
of subtext, some kind of underpinning 
to what they were experiencing." 

How does he assess his work on 
Hellraiser— and its effect upon his 
future in film? 

"I am no longer a virgin," he says 
with a laugh. 'And I am going on to 
direct other pictures with this experi- 
ence. But I didn't look at Hellraiser as 
a picture on which I could break my 
teeth and be satisfied that I got an 
hour and a half of celluloid. 1 actually 
wanted to do something with the pic- 
ture; but only audiences will be able 
to judge. 

"It was the most gentle and 
creative introduction to filmmaking 
imaginable. There were no raised 
voices, no histrionics. There was just a 
sense that we all knew what kind of 
picture we wanted to make, how it 
should look, and we were all there 
trying to create the same thing. 

"It was a wonderful ten weeks. So 
much so that I felt distinct withdrawal 
symptoms when it was all done. And I 
have a very considerable hunger for 
the next one." 

Clive Barker fans will not have long 
to wait. As this interview was going to 
press, he was preparing the scripts for 
two new films drawn from his Books of 
Blood, including "In the Flesh," which he 
will direct for Warner Brothers. And 
Hellraiser II lurks hungrily in the cine- 
matic shadows. ... ■ 



Larry Cotton as an immortal night- 
stalker who offers his victims an eter- 
nity of pleasure — and pain. 


"The cinema 
somehow has 
complete control 
rOver you. It 
puts you in a 
dark room with 
lots of other 
people, puts this 
massive image in 
front of you in 
Dolby stereo 
sound, and it's 
very difficult 
to turn away." 
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Crybaby 

Little Doug made his daddy's life hell. 
But after all, he was only a baby. . . 

HARRY TURTLEDOVE 


ILLUSTRATION BY PETER SCANLAN 


TIME, THE STEAKS 

were rare enough when it started. 

Pete Flowers had a potholder in 
his hand. He was opening the broiler 
door. Doug's wail went through him 
like the sudden malignant whine of a 
dentist's drill. Pete's hand jerked 
against the hot metal. 

"Shit," he snarled, snatching it 
away. He put a week's worth of glare 
into the two long strides that got him 
to the kitchen sink. "You said he was 
really down this time." 

"He was" Mary insisted. "He 
nursed like a champ. He burped. He 
was dry— you changed him yourself. 
And he didn't even wiggle when I put 
him in the crib. He didn't, Pete." 

"Shit," Pete Flowers said again, 
softly this time. He hadn't heard 
everything his wife said, not over the 
splash of cold water on his burned 
hand. Doug was still crying, though. 
There wasn't any place in the condo 
where he couldn't hear that. God 
knows I know it, too, he thought, 
reaching for a dish towel. He gingerly 
dried his hand. 

He looked so grim when he 
stamped past the dining room table 
that alarm sprang into Mary's tired 
blue eyes. "Where are you going?" 

"To get him, where else?" He 
started down the hall toward the room 
that, up until six weeks ago, had been 
his cherished study. Now the books 
were either in boxes or shoehorned in- 
to the master bedroom. 

Not, he thought, that he had 
done much reading in Japanese 
history— or anything else that took 


longer to go through than Bloom 
County — lately. He'd had to go all the 
way up to the assistant dean for aca- 
demic affairs at San Flavio State to get 
his sabbatical approved a year early. 

He'd fought the good fight gladly, 
eager to take a year off to help Mary 
with the baby. Now he wondered how 
good an idea it had been. 

Dong's shrieks neared the pitch -• 
only dogs can hear. His father set his 
jaw so hard his teeth ground together, 

He turned on the light in the baby's 
room; even in Southern California, 
November twilight fades to darkness 
by six. 

The baby's head was turned to- 
ward Pete. As usual, his frustrated 
anger met tough sledding when he 
looked at his son. Doug's hair — the 
first, incredibly fine growth of baby 
hair, now being rubbed away toward 
temporary baldness by his crib 
sheets — was even fairer than Mary's, 
but his eyes were already darkening 
from infant gray-blue toward Pete's 
own unspectacular brown. 

He picked up Doug, slid a finger 
inside his Huggies. (Or was one of 
them just a Huggie — or even a Huggy? 

A fine point of language he'd never 
reached a firm conclusion about.) 

Doug was dry, and still yelling. 

Pete didn't know whether to be pleased 
or not. He wouldn't have to change 
him, but at least he would have 
known what the kid's problem was if 
his finger had come out dripping with 
liquid poop. 

He hoisted Doug up on his left 
shoulder, patted his back. "There, 
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CRYBABY 

there," he crooned, "there, there." 
Maybe Doug would burp or fart or 
whatever he needed to do. He didn't 
sound gassy, though. Pete knew that 
cry. He wasn't drawing up his legs 
either. Pete sighed. Maybe Doug was 
yelling because he felt like yelling, too. 

Mary, bless her heart, had the 
steaks on the table. She'd already cut 
hers into bite-sized pieces, so she could 
eat with one hand. She held out her 
arms. "I'll take him, Pete." 

"Thanks." He got his hand behind 
Doug's head to cradle it, and hissed — 
it was the burned hand. He guided the 
baby into the crook of his wife's el- 
bow. "Got him?" 

"Yes. How's your hand?" 

He looked at it. "Turning red. I'll 

live." 

"Put some Cort-Aid on it." 

"After dinner." He slathered A-1 
Sauce on the steak, cut off big bite. 
He made a dissatisfied noise, deep in 
his throat. "A little too done. He timed 
it just right." 

"I'm sorry. I should have gotten 
up sooner." 

"Never rnind." Pete tried to sound 
as if he meant it. He hated overcooked 
beef. He ate his hamburgers rare too, 
which faintly revolted Mary. After five 
years of marriage, though, she had 
learned he fought change hard. 

The steak tasted fine to her. She 
dropped a green bean on Doug. She 
was eating righthanded because she 
held him in her left arm, but even 
after forced intensive practice she 
wasn't good at it. 

"He's calmed down, anyhow," she 
said, plucking the bean off Doug's 
THUMBSUCKERS ANONYMOUS T-shirt and 
sticking it in her mouth. 

"Sure he has. Why not? His mis- 
sion's accomplished — he's screwed up 
dinner." 

Mary had a glass of Zinfandel 
halfway to her mouth. She put it 
down so hard a little splashed onto the 
tablecloth. "Oh, for God's sake, Pete," 
she said, her voice low and calm in the 
way that meant she'd be shouting if 
she weren't watching herself. "He's just 
a teeny tiny baby. He doesn't know 
what he's doing. All he knows is that 
something's bothering him." 

"Usually he doesn't know what, 
though." 

"Pete." This time she was a little 
louder: last warning. 

' Yes, yes, yes." He gave in, settled 
down, and ate. But once lodged, the 


thought would not go away. 

T he first couple of weeks, of course, 
were chaos. Pete had thought he 
was ready. Looking back, he supposed 
he was, as ready as anyone could be 
who only knew about babies from 
hearsay. He started finding out how 
little that was even before Doug got 
home. Wrestling a car seat into place 
in the back of a two-door Toyota Ter- 
cel was an introduction of sorts. 

But only of sorts. Doug had been 
born just past four in the morning, 
and seemed convinced night was day, 
and vice versa. That first dreadful 
night at home, he was awake — and 


However much 
Pete came to 
love his son, he 
never got used 
to the hour- 
after-hour of 
banshee wails 
that marked 
Dougs bad days. 


yowling — almost all the time from one 
till five. 

Even when he did catnap, it did 
Pete and Mary precious little good. 
They had the bassinet in their bed- 
room, and jumped everytime Doug 
wriggled or breathed funny. Wriggling 
and breathing funny, Pete decided in a 
moment when he would have contem- 
plated suicide had he been less tired, 
were about all newborns did. He soon 
revised that to include making fre- 
quent horrible messes. 

Once was enough to teach him to 
keep a spare diaper over Doug's mid- 
dle whenever he was changing him. 
"The fountains of Versailles," Mary 
called it; she was writing her disserta- 
tion on Voltaire. What Pete called it 
did not bear repeating, but then he'd 
had to wash his face. 

The other thing Doug did was 
stay awake. Pawing through The First 
Twelve Months of Life one day, Pete 
protested, "The book says he's sup- 
posed to sleep seventeen to twenty 
hours a day." Before the baby was 
born, that had sounded reasonable. It 
even sounded as if it left parents a few 
hours a day to live their own lives. 


"I don't think he's read the book," 
Mary said wanly. "Here, you take him 
for a while. My shoulder's getting sore 
from rocking him in my arms." 

Pete took Doug. The baby 
squirmed and yarped and dozed off. 
Pete carried him into his room (the 
bassinet was in there now, though 
Doug still looked small and lost in a 
crib), set him down. Doug sighed. His 
mouth made Little suck-suck sounds. 
Pete backed away and started down 
the hall. 

He'd got .about halfway to the 
front room when Doug let out an 
"Ooo-wah!" befiind him. He stiffened 
in outrage. Then his shoulders sagged. 
He turned around and went back to 
pick up the baby. 

"This all comes with the territory," 
he said when he reappeared, as much 
to himself as to Mary. Doug was al- 
ready back to sleep in his arms. He 
tried to put him down again. This 
time he did not even get out of the 
room. 

It was Mary's turn to console him. 
"It gets better." 

"Sure it does," he said, and 
wondered if he would live that long. 

But it did, some. Doug began to 
sleep, if not more, at least at more 
consistent times. He was awake for 
longer stretches during the day and 
less during the night, though he still 
wanted to be fed every couple of hours 
around the dock. Mary's fair complex- 
ion made the circles under her eyes 
seem darker thiin they really were, or 
so Pete told himself. As for him, the 
two staples of his life were Visine and 
caffeine. 

Doug learned to smile. At first the 
expression was hard to tell from the 
one he wore when he had gas, but it 
soon became unmistakably an outlet 
for pleasure and the baby's first real 
communication other than screaming. 
Pete cherished it for that. The sight of 
his face or Mary's could touch it off. 

Doug also developed another ex- 
pression, a wa 3 ' of looking at things 
out of the corner of his eye. It made 
him look absunJly wise and knowing, 
as if he had a secret and was doing his 
best not to let on. Pete loved it. He 
would even smile when Doug assumed 
it while being cuddled after a crying 
bout. "All right, you self-satisfied little 
beast, that's more like it," he would 
say. 

Doug seemi;d to reserve that smug 
look for him. fdary saw it much less 
often. 

However much Pete came to love 
his son, though, he never got used to 
the hour after hour of banshee wails 
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that marked Doug's had days. Calling 
them colic gave them a name, but not 
one that really helped. In the moments 
he could grab, Pete read about colic 
with desperate intensity, trying to find 
some clue to making Doug feel better, 
or at least shut up. 

The more Pete read, the less he 
found he knew. Colic wasn't the 
digestive upset people used to think it 
was. At least, the bafiies who were 
having fits didn't show any unusual in- 
testinal activity. Also, breastfed babies 
got it as often as babies who used bot- 
tles. Colicky babies put on weight just 
as fast as any others. 

They made a hell of a lot more 
noise, though. 

Pete noticed early on that Doug 
owned an exquisite sense of timing. A 
couple of times Mary drove down to 
the Seven-Eleven to tide them over on 
diapers. Pete did the big Saturday 
shopping; he welcomed the chance to 
get out of the condo. 

Both times, Doug had been out 
like a light when Mary left on the 
diaper run. Once he made Pete forget 
to put chili powder in a recipe, which 
wasn't the same without it. The other 
time, he caught his father with his 
hand on his zipper. Pete was about to 
burst by the time Mary got back. By 
then Doug was quiet, and looking 
smug. 

Sometimes he wouldn't be quiet, 
no matter what. Those v/ere the worst. 
Evolution designed a baby's cry to be 
noticed, to make its parents want to 
fix whatever was wrong. Evolution did 
not design parents to listen to a 
squawking baby at close range for 
hours, not and keep their marbles too. 

They tried everything they could 
think of. Pete put a cotton ball in his 
left ear while he was toting Doug 
around. Sometimes, when the din was 
very bad, he put cotton balls in both 
ears. They didn't block Doug's racket, 
or come close. They did blunt the edge 
of it. Out of some perverse mommy 
1 equivalent of machismo, Mary refused 
to have anything to do with earplugs. • 

In any case, they were only for 
Pete's sake, as he put it one frazzled 
middle of the night. Except on the 
days when nothing helped, two things 
helped with Doug. One was bouncing 
him while sitting on the edge of the 
mattress. The other was. cranking up 
the rock on the stereo. The rhythmic 
thump of the bass seemed to soothe 
him. He especially like l^d Zeppelin, 
which dismayed Pete and horrified 
Mary. 

Bouncing and Led Zep or not, 
though, Doug kept his gift for inter- 


rupting his parents, and Pete in par- 
ticular. He wished he'd never thought, 
even as a sour joke, that the baby was 
doing it on purpose. It made him 
notice just exactly how often Doug's 
crying sabotaged things he needed to 
do or, worse, wanted to do. 

The baby started yowling out of 
the blue one morning, for instance, 
just when Pete was shaving that im- 
possible spot above the center of his 
upper lip. His hand jumped. He didn't 
quite slice off his lip, but he gave it 
the old college try. 

"I haven't needed that much styp- 
tic pencil since I was fifteen years old 
and just learning how," he grumbled as 



he poured himself a bowl of Special K. 


"There's still some blood under 
your chin," Mary told him. She was 
holding Doug, who by this time had 
calmed down considerably. He turned 
his head to try to follow his father 
across the kitchen as Pete walked over 
to wet a paper towel and watched him 
out of the corner of his eye while he 
dabbed at himself. 

Pete threw the crumpled towel in 
the trash. He scowled back at his son. 
"Pleased with yourself?" He didn't 
sound as if he was kidding, or as if he 
was talking to a baby. He sounded 
more like someone talking to a fellow 
who had just done him a dirty trick. 

Mary caught his tone. "For 
heaven's sake, Pete, he's just a baby. 
He doesn't know what he's doing." 

"Yeah, you said that before. But 
enough things have happened with this 
crazy kid that I swear I'm beginning to 
wonder." 

Mary felt Doug's diaper. "I can tell 
you what's happened with this crazy 
kid. I can also tell you that you're go- 
ing to change him, because if I don't 
take a leak you'll have to change me 
too. Here." She thrust Doug at him. 


He grinned a lopsided grin. "I'd 
have more fun putting the powder on 
you." She made a face back over her 
shoulder at him as she hurried down 
the hall. 

Doug somehow missed interfering 
with dinner that evening, which gave 
Pete hope for the future. The baby 
nursed vigorously just after eight and 
was sound asleep (better yet, soundless 
asleep) by nine. Mary levered herself 
out of the rocking chair with her free 
hand, carried him over to his father on 
the couch. "Give him a kiss and I'll 
put him in his crib." 

Pete leaned forward to kiss Doug's 
fine sparse fair hair. It had a sweet, 
dean smell that only had a little to do 
with being just washed. Pete knew he 
could do his own hair with Suave 
baby shampoo from now till dooms- 
day and it would never smell like that. 
Doug was fresher-baked than he, and 
that was all there was to it. 

Mary toted Doug away. He hadn't 
stirred for the kiss. "Down. That was 
almost too easy to stand," she said 
when she came back. 

"Tell me about it. If it were this 
easy all the time. I'd like having the 
little critter around more." Pete saw her 
face cloud, said quickly, "I didn't mean 
it like that. But he is a strain." 

"That he is." Mary stretched. 
Something in her back crackled. "Ooh. 
Nice. Now, what shall I do with this 
rare an<t priceless gift of privacy at a 
civilized hour?" Pete had an idea about 
that, but before he could say anything 
she went on, "I know — I'll take a 
shower. I think the flies were homing 
on me instead of the garbage when I 
took it out this afternoon." 

Pete waited till the blow drier 
stopped whirring in the bathroom. 
Then he threw open the door, grabbed 
Mary around the waist, and lifted her 
off her feet. She let out an indignant 
squawk as he carried her away. "What 
are you doing, you maniac? You'll hurt 
yourself! Put me down, Pete, right 
now!" 

He did, on the bed. Through the 
shirt he was pulling over his head, he 
told her, "What better way to spend an 
early evening when we're both awake 
and someone else isn't?" He fumbled 
with the brass button on his Levi's. 

"I can't think of one." Mary sat 
up. "Here, let me help you." 

"Much more help like that," Pete 
said a moment later, "and you'll have 
to wash these jeans." He kicked them 
off. 

"Ah. I'll stop, then." Mary lay 
back again. Pete joined her on the 
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In the cool darkness 
of the ancient theater 
the spirit of hope still survived. 
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INE-THIRTY A.M. AL- 
ready the ancient grease-covered ther- 
mometer on the wall read one hundred 
degrees; already Yu-Li was drenched 
with sweat. Her damp, clammy t-shirt 
clung to her skin when she moved, 
and she felt like she was smothering in 
the still air. She went to the dirty back 
window by the stove and opened it a 
crack, but no breeze stirred. The out- 
side air smelled even more foul than 
the tiny apartment. 

She walked to the room's front 
window and peered out at Hill Street 
below. The city of La looked back at 
her, just as it had done every day 
since she left her home in Chinatown: 
filthy, littered, piled with heaps of rub- 
ble untouched since the quake. 

She swallowed, feeling grit in the 
back of her throat. Soon she would be 
forced to go outside, for after Beto's 
next feeding, there would be no more 
milk. 

Beto. Despite the heat, she shiv- 
ered, as she looked down at her son 
sleeping on the floor in the corner. 
What would happen to him, now that 
the money from El Cholo was gone? 

Her gaze came to rest on the bat- 
tered plastic table next to the baby, 
and she gave a short laugh. They 
wouldn't starve today, at least— the 
man she had let spend the night with 
her had left thirty dollars behind, 
easily enough for a day's food, two if 
she was careful. 

She took a deep breath and 
turned away from the window. This 
could not go on. In a couple of days 
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the new money would run out, and 
what then? Another night visitor, an- 
other thirty dollars, a little more food. 
In ten days she had to pay a thousand 
dollars rent for the room; where was 
that going to come from? Nowhere, of 
course. She would have to move onto 
the street, and then no man would 
even pay her thirty dollars, for she 
would not have a room to offer him, 
and she would be dirty. 

This was it. She couldn't go on. 

But she didn't want to admit it. 
She forced herself to think about the 
next few minutes. She thought she 
could manage a short trip down the 
block to the old Grand Central 
Market. People might have come there 
during the night when it was not so 
hot and set up stands. If she were 
lucky, she could buy unspoiled milk, 
and black beans, rice, masa, maybe 
even some white cheese. Some days 
before she had dragged home a broken 
chair made of wood; later she could 
build a cooking fire on the roof. 

More sweat trickled down her 
face. She pushed damp hair out of her 
eyes with one hand. There was no use 
pretending. She wasn't going to buy 
food and cook it like this was another 
ordinary day. Today she was going to 
kill both of them. 

A loud thump sounded in the 
room below, and a woman screamed. 
Yu-Li started. If only there was some 
place to go, to get away. 

When El Cholo threw her out she 
had tried to go home, hoping they 
would forgive her and take her back. 
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even though she had run away to be 
El Cholo's woman. She had only been 
a silly, stupid girl when it happened. 
But not a single person in the com- 
munity would speak to her. She had 
done more than sin; she had made 
them lose face. Her own parents had 
closed their door to her and refused 
even to look at her child, let alone 
take him to be raised outside the zona 
mala. 

Even now, the memory filled her 
with fury. So what that Chinatown 
was beleaguered, forever defending 
itself against the encroachments of the 
zona malal Her people should not 
have taken out their hatred on her 
son, for all that he was El Cholo's. 

But they had, and so she ended 
up in the room on Hill Street. 

Beto moved and made a weak, 
crying sound. Yu-Li looked down at 
him fearfully. He was far too quiet. 
All the babies she remembered from 
* her childhood were energetic, squalling 
things that kept their parents awake all 
night. None of them had lain quietly 
in a corner all the time like Beto. 

She paced across the length of the 
scarred floor and stopped at the win- 
dow once more. She peered through 
the brown haze outside at the broken 
concrete structures on the hill nearby. 
She knew they were called "condos," a 
meaningless name given them by the 
hated gringos who had never come 
back to claim them. Further west, 
beyond the condos, were the shattered 
stalks of two glass skyscrapers. No use 
going there, for all that orange trees 
were rumored to grow in abandoned 
beds; outcasts lived in the ruins, men 
who did not belong to any of the 
peoples of La, and it was said not 
even El Cholo would think of going 
there without a dozen guards. 

Her gaze shifted eastward. Far 
away, almost beyond her line of vi- 
sion, was a patch of green. El Cholo 
had once said it was a park with a 
theater — not a theater that showed 
peliculas, but one where live people 
put on plays. And there had been a 
place to hear music, too. El Cholo 
thought it had been built in honor of 
the Wizard of Oz, because one of the 
buildings still had the name "Dorothy" 
inscribed on it. 

Yu-Li gave a humorless smile. She 
remembered the day he said it very 
well. She had been all excited to re- 
member The Wizard of Oz, because 
she had seen it in a theater on Broad- 


way when she was a little girl. He had 
taken her back to his stronghold at the 
Biltmore, and then to a special room 
where he kept his movie films. He had 
hundreds, scoured from the city out- 
side the zona. He had shown her the 
movie, and afterward had gotten Beto 
on her. 

She pushed away the memories of 
El Cholo and bent to pick up Beto. His 
body was hot, and his shirt damp 
with sweat, and fear enveloped her 
once more. If this was to be their last 
day, wasn't there anyplace they could 
go where it was cool and quiet? 

As she shifted her grip on Beto, 
the answer came to her. Of course her 


The Tower Theater 
was still open, an 
absurd spectacle 
since the quake 
had destroyed the 
little ornamental 
tower that had 
once adorned the 
building. 

memory of going to the movies was 
delightful; it had been cool and dark 
and lovely inside the old movie palace 
where she saw The Wizard of Oz. 

She scooped up the thirty dollars 
from the table. That ought to be 
enough to get in. They would go to 
the movies, she and Beto, and maybe 
they would even buy a cold drink and 
a hot dog. Then they would die. 

• Quickly she fed Beto the last of 
the milk. The ice in the bucket that 
held it overnight had long since 
melted, but the milk had not yet gone 
sour. She drank down some of the 
lukewarm water herself, collected the 
army knife she kept for protection and 
went to the door. 

She paused, tucked a paper nap- 
kin around Beta's mouth and nose, 
and took a deep breath. As she 
opened the door the air assaulted her 
at once, like a patient wild beast that 
had waited all night for her to emerge. 
Her eyes began to water and sting, and 
whenever she breathed, the rough air 
burned her lungs like smoke. Fumes 
from bootleg gasoline, soot and smoke 
from thousands of cooking fires, par- 
ticles from maverick manufacturing 


plants, both inside the zona and out, 
all mingled in the unmoving summer 
air to envelop the city in a brown 
shroud. 

She lowered her head and began 
to walk. Cars rattled by, their oc- 
cupants invisible behind mirrored win- 
dows, spewing gray clouds which 
drifted into the air, attempted to rise, 
and hung motionless above the street. 
Occasionally the glass would lower an 
inch as a car passed, allowing hisses or 
a monotone of lascivious whispers to 
wash over her. Yu-Li ignored them and 
tried to keep her mind from translating 
the words. She held Beto up so he was 
more visible, for she had learned that 
the sight of a baby in arms lessened 
these onslaughts somewhat. 

Turning down Fourth Street, she 
headed along Broadway. The heat was 
almost unbearable, but the prospect of 
the cool to be found deep inside one 
of the ancient theaters that lined the 
street kept her going. Her childhood 
memory of the place where she had 
seen The Wizard of Oz was as vivid 
as if it had been yesterday. The great, 
crumbling building had been dark and 
cool inside, as peaceful as midnight in 
winter. Though it had smelled of dec- 
ades of sweat and urine, and the lob- 
by stank of rancid cooking grease, the 
air had not burned her throat once she 
was inside, and she had been protected 
from the heat by story after story of 
deserted rooms above the theater. 

Ironic, she thought to herself, that 
so many of the old theaters — or her 
own disintegrating building, for that 
matter — should have survived the 
quake. The quake had taken all the 
newer buildings, the ones that were 
supposed to endure, passing over the 
old ones as if by design. 

To her left she saw the first the- 
ater still standing on Broadway. R-I-A- 
L-T-O, she spelled out, proud of her 
ability to read. Remnants of an old 
poster still hung in one of the display 
windows, but the glass was shattered 
and the theater clearly deserted. She 
walked on. 

The Tower was open, an absurd 
spectacle since the quake had des- 
troyed the little ornamental tower that 
had once adorned the building. But 
Yu-Li could tell at a glance the movie 
was not for her. There was a bright, 
crudely lettered poster slapped to the 
wall, showing a gang of men standing 
over a naked, cringing woman. The 
men all had knives and chains and 
whips in their hands. Yu-Li hurried on. 
She guessed even this movie was 
child's play compared to the films it 
was rumored El Cholo had in his col- 
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lection. He had never shown her his 
most prized films, the ones he had 
made for customers with real people 
and not actors. Kidnapped people, it 
was whispered. He had never let her 
see the films, but he had bragged 
about them enough so that she never 
asked. 

The Los Angeles theater was open 
too, but in front of the box office there 
lounged a gang of men she recognized 
and had no wish to meet, friends of El 
Cholo. She waited for a break in traf- 
fic and darted across the street to 
avoid them. As she ran, a car rounded 
the corner into the curb lane a block 
away; the driver, catching sight of her, 
gunned the engine and headed toward 
her. But she leapt onto the sidewalk 
just in time. The unseen riders had to 
be content to scream at her and douse 
her with warm liquid as they passed. 
Coca-Cola, she thought, sniffing her 
arm, or perhaps just cheap chocolate 
water. 

When they were gone she 
stopped, realizing that she was shak- 
ing. but she could not turn back. 
There was still one theater to check, 
the one where she had seen The Wiz- 
ard of Oz so many years ago. 

She squinted at the building. 
Through the haze she thought she saw 
a sheet of paper tacked up on the side 
of it, hurriedly lettered. Excitement 
rose up in her; it looked like she was 
in luck. 

iSeis Horas de Pelir.ulas! the sign 
proclaimed. Six hours, thought Yu-Li, 
six hours of cool darkness. 

"iCuanto — 1" she Gilled out, rap- 
ping on the window. 

“Weinte\" said a voice from behind 
the glass. 

She hesitated. “iVeintel" said the 
voice, angry and impatient. "Twenty 
dollars, chinita. Each." 

Yu-Li stared through the dirty 
glass in dismay. She hadn't dreamed it 
would cost so much. "But he's just a 
baby," she said, pointing to Beto. 

The man shrugged, and shook his 
head. "Please," Yu-Li begged, "I don't 
have that much." 

The man looked to the right and 
the left, as if he were checking the 
street for watchers. "Give me twenty- 
five, China girl, and I'll let you in." 

Yu-Li let go of the breath she had 
been holding and dug in her pocket 
for the money. Now she would have to 
choose between food and a cold 
drink — she couldn't have both. No 
matter. In moments she would be in- 
side, away from the hellish heat. 

Taking the proffered tickets with 
her one free hand, she looked up 


briefly at the marquee overhead. The 
theater was called the United Artists, 
but the name meant nothing to her; it 
was just another one of the incompre- 
hensible labels given to buildings all 
over La. But the facade reminded her 
of something — a picture of a castle, 
perhaps, or the picture El Cholo had 
on his wall of the Basilica of Guada- 
lupe in distant Mexico. Faces with 
great staring eyes were cut into the 
stone pediments just above the build- 
ing's first story. But faces of what— 
demons, or people? One in particular 
seemed quite lifelike, as if it had been 
fashioned to resemble a real person. 

She went into the theater, and 



came to a standstill, gazing at the in- 
terior open-mouthed. She had not re- 
membered it was so grand. There were 
mirrors everywhere she looked — row 
upon row of them, many cracked or 
missing pieces, but marvelous anyway. 
It was like stepping into a fairy tale. 

She shook her head, unable to im- 
agine what kind of riches it must have 
taken to build this place. She won- 
dered why El Cholo had not set up his 
headquarters here, no matter how hard 
it was to fortify, or that he had not 
ordered the interior dismantled and 
moved to the Biltmore instead. 

She walked toward the food 
counter and studied the price list. Her 
spirits fell, for she could afford very 
little. Taking out the five dollar bill 
that was all she had left, she ordered a 
hot dog. 

The bored girl behind the counter 
plucked it out of a steaming tin pan, 
took a bun from a nearby basket, and 
pushed both across the counter with a 
sullen look. The skin of the hot dog 
was rough and mottled, bulging in 
places with stray lumps of bone or 
gristle, and the bun was stale. 

"Please," said Yu-Li, "can I have 


some water?" 

The girl was very young, with 
rich brown skin and gleaming hair. 
She was the same kind of girl Yu-Li 
herself had been not long ago — ripe 
for the sort of escape someone like El 
Cholo could dangle in front of her 
nose. 

"For free?" the girl demanded, and 
laughed. 

"Please, it's so hot outside." 

"Go drink it out of the bathroom 
tap, if you can't pay." 

"Where's that? Is the water work- 
ing down there?" 

The girl threw up her hands, rolled 
her eyes dramatically, and turned her 
back on Yu-Li. 

Yu-Li wrapped the hot dog in news- 
paper provided on the counter and put it 
in her pocket. Her mouth felt as if it were 
coated with fine dust; she could not eat 
the hot dog without a drink of water 
first. She explored the lobby until she 
spotted a hand-lettered sign pointing the 
way to the bathrooms. 

Following the corridor deep into the 
bowels of the old buiding, at length she 
came to a great marble 

archway, which she approached timid- 
ly. Even from a distance, the smell 
emanating from the place made her 
gag. A single bulb was burning in the 
bathroom, which she found was an 
enormous, circular space with walls 
and floors also of marble. 

She» paused and stared. She had 
never seen anything like it before. For 
a brief moment she was able to look 
past the debris on the floor and ignore 
the horrible smell and see the place as 
it must have looked years and years 
before. 

So much luxury was unbelievable. 
Even El Cholo could not have afforded 
such grandeur. There were no mere 
toilet stalls, but separate rooms, each 
with its own basin, rooms so large one 
could sleep in them. The walls of each 
enclosure were made of a different col- 
or marble, and in the great room out- 
side them, a whole wall was covered 
with mirrors. 

Then Yu-Li ceased to stare, for 
thirst assaulted her. She tried the knob 
on one handbasin, but no water came 
out. She hurried from stall to stall, 
heart pounding, afraid the girl upstairs 
had lied just to get rid of her. But the 
very last tap sputtered when she 
touched it, and spewed forth a stream 
of brownish water. She bent and 
sniffed it, and then drank, for it would 
have to do. 

She fled upstairs, and went to a 
table where sauces and condiments 
were laid out. Taking a good grip on 
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Beto with one hand, she fished the hot 
dog out of her pocket and began 
scraping off the yellow crust that had 
formed on top of the mayonnaise. She 
slathered the hot dog with the white 
paste, and added a layer of ketchup 
and mustard. They were free, after all, 
even though she could feel the counter 
girl's grudging eyes boring into ther 
back. She gulped a bite of the hot 
dog, and hurried into the darkened 
auditorium to await the movies. 

To her surprise, it was almost 
empty. In the dim light she could 
make out the form of an old drunk 
sprawled across three seats in the 
back, but otherwise, there was no one. 
She found a seat halfway between the 
door and the screen, next to the right- 
hand aisle, and sat down. 

She ate the rest of the hot dog in 
a hurry. It was awful, and she wished 
she had not spent the last of her 
*- money on it. Holding Beto tighfly, she 
craned her neck and looked around. 
As the minutes passed, still no one 
else came in. 

Until now she had not realized 
how tired she was. She sat back in her 
chair, her mind travelling over the past 
year: over all it had brought her, and 
all it had taken away. 

A year ago she had met El Cholo, 
when she was fifteen. Her elders hated 
him, for he was the chief of all the 
gangs in the neighboring zona mala. 
Little else had been necessary to make 
her fall in love with him, and when he 
asked her to live with him at the Bilt- 
more, she agreed. 

It had been wonderful, she admit- 
ted, if only for a short while. She 
reveled in his power and his money. 
He was so important. He was El 
Cholo, the man who could get any- 
thing for anybody. Even gringos from 
the city outside did business with him; 
he was the man who could get them 
whatever they wanted, provided they 
had enough money. As a result he was 
inordinately rich, and at first he had 
showered those riches on Yu-Li. 

Then she got pregnant, and grew 
frightened she would lose him. El 
Cholo, who had made much of her 
beauty and her expressive dark eyes, 
grew bored. Finally he gave her 
enough money to tide her over until 
the baby was born, and told her to 
leave, to never bother him again. And 
that had been that. 

They had all turned their backs 
on her, and almost no one had dared 


help her. Only once, in the middle of 
the night, had Yu-Li been awakened by 
the sound of footsteps outside her 
door. When she went to investigate, 
she saw out the window a slight figure 
hurrying away from the building, a 
scarf concealing its face. When she 
opened the door, she found a sack of 
groceries and an antique diamond 
brooch, which she sold for money. She 
knew who it had been: Maridolores, 
El Cholo's sister, risking her brother's 
terrifying anger to help. Other than 
that, she might have ceased to exist, 
for all her former friends had cared. 

Now there was nothing more she 
could do. She had no skills. She could 


The woman in the 
painting stood up, 
took on solid 
form, stepped 
down from the 
wall, and moved 
toward Yu-Li, who 
gave a soft 
scream. 


not hope to sell Beto to a family safely 
outside the zona, or even give him 
away. 

She realized just how ugly the 
theater was, and as the thought sank 
home, she felt like she was going to 
cry. In the great marble room she'd 
seen how grand the palace must have 
been, but now it was just a ruin, like 
her life, her son's life, and the city 
around her. 

Raising her head, she noticed that 
the side walls were not covered with 
drapes, but had been decorated with 
paintings at one time. Not paintings in 
frames, but pictures painted directly 
onto the walls themselves — like grafitti, 
only more intricate. Most of them 
were faded, covered with dirt, and im- 
possible to make out. Only one was 
still visible, in the middle of the right- 
hand wall, and it was rather odd. 

A beautiful woman was painted 
there, reclining on a chair in a white 
robe, her hair arranged in long, light- 
colored curls around her shoulders. 
She was looking in the direction of the 
screen with a gentle, almost angelic ex- 
pression; she seemed to be lost in the 
most pleasant of daydreams. 


Yu-Li looked at her for a long 
time. It seemed to her this was not 
just a decorative painting; she felt as if 
she were looking at someone who had 
been real, just like when she had seen 
the face cut in stone on the outside of 
the building. But who had the woman 
been, and why was her picture painted 
on this wall? 

Suddenly the lights dimmed. Yu-Li 
gasped, and found herself in darkness. 
Overhead, far behind her, a projector 
whirred, the ragged curtains parted, 
and the movies began. 

After a horrible minute Yu-Li re- 
alized why the theater was deserted. 
The picture on the screen was black 
and white, not colored, and there was 
no sound at all. 

She shook her head, wondering 
what sort of fool had owned these 
movies, and pitying the man who had 
stolen them for El Cholo's movie busi- 
ness, for he must be in big trouble. 

If she had had anywhere else to 
go, she would have left then. But it 
was dark and cool inside the theater, 
no matter what was playing, and she 
did have a job to do when the movies 
were over. 

The time sped by. The movies 
were short, and in each one there was 
the same girl, .a white girl with long 
curls who was always up to some- 
thing, whether playing pranks or lead- 
ing a band of children to safety 
through a swamp full of alligators. Yu- 
Li was utterly puzzled by the girl's an- 
tics, for she had never seen any of the 
settings against which the stories were 
played out. At last she concluded they 
took place in an imaginary land like 
Oz. Only that could account for the 
curious titles: Tass of the Storm Coun- 
try, Daddy Longlegs, The New York 
Hat. As she watched, she began to be 
amused at the girl's ingenuity in the 
face of almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, odd as they might be. 

Abruptly, the lights flared on 
again, and Yu-Li realized the movies 
were over. Seis Peliculas — six very 
short movies. Now she had to do what 
she had come to do. 

She fingered the army knife in her 
pocket and then drew her hand away. 
She was determined to do it, but she 
needed some time to compose herself. 

Minutes passed, and no one came 
to check on the theater. Yu-Li tried to 
make herself relax, to force her pound- 
ing heart to slew down so she could 
think. 

She gave a start as machinery 
whirred in the projection booth behind 
her, rewinding the films, but otherwise 
the whole building might .have been 
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deserted. She looked about, unnerved, 
and her eyes came to rest on the right- 
hand wall, on the woman painted 
there with the curls and white dress. 
Her eyes narrowed, for she recognized 
the woman: she was the very same 
person as the girl in the six movies; 
there could be no doubt about it. 

Yu-Li put her chin in her hands 
and stared at the painting. She could 
not begin to unravel tfie puzzle. The 
woman must have been very famous, 
to have her picture on v/alls and be in 
the movies. 

All of a sudden, the lights went 
out. Yu-Li sat upright in her chair and 
caught hold of Beto. But as the 
moments passed, still nothing moved 
anywhere in the theater, and at length 
she realized that dim yellow lights 
were still burning over each exit. 
Slowly her eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom. 

She swore under her breath, for 
now she could not see to use the knife, 
and would have to sneak into the cor- 
ridor or the bathroom. She started to 
get up, when she looked at the woman 
in the painting once more, and felt an 
irrational surge of anger toward her. 
Who did she think she was, sitting up 
there all sweet and dreamy-eyed, so 
above it all? 

"Hey, you, bitch," Yu-Li whispered, 
"you tell me what to do, huh? Come 
down here and see how you like it." 

Nothing happened. Yu-Li felt 
sorry for her outburst, and a little 
ashamed; she was glad the woman was 
just a painting and could not hear her. 
"1 wish you could help me," she said, 
not caring that she spoke out loud. 
"I've got to kill myself, and Beto. I 
don't see any other way out. You were 
sure good at getting out of scrapes. Do 
you have a better idea?" 

Now she no longer felt ashamed, 
but merely like a fool. She looked 
down at the spot in the darknesss 
where her lap must be. Beto made a 
a fretful sound, and shi; patted him. 
She forgot about the woman on the 
wall, as she tried to make the baby 
more comfortable. She tried rocking 
him; when he quieted, she raised her 
head once more. 

Then she heard a rustling sound, 
and froze. Was it the drunk? No, sure- 
ly he would have made more noise, 
had he awakened. And it could not 
be someone who worked for the the- 
ater, for they would have turned the 
lights on. 

The sound was repeated. Yu-Li's 
head jerked right, just in time to catch 
the faintest of sounds, something like a 
sigh. And then a sens 2 ition like ice 


trickled down her spine. In the gloom, 
it looked as if the woman in the paint- 
ing had moved. 

She stared through the darkness, 
her eyes burning, trying to tell herself 
it had only been her imagination. 
When all was still for a moment, she 
stopped holding her breath, and 
almost relaxed. 

Suddenly the woman's arm swept 
out from behind the dingy layer of 
dirt that covered the painting and 
pulled her long skirt aside, as if she 
were preparing to rise. Yu-Li's fingers 
dug into the chair. The woman in the 
painting stood up, took on solid form, 
and stepped down from the picture. 
She moved toward Yu-Li, who gave a 
soft scream and slapped one hand 
across her mouth. She came closer un- 
til she stood next to Yu-Li's chair. She 
looked right at her. 

"What the bloody hell is going on 
here?" demanded a woman's voice, soft 
but quite imperious. "Did you turn off 
all the lights?" 

Yu-Li only shook her head, tongue- 

tied. 

"Who are you, child?" the woman 
asked, and then added impatiently, 
"Come on, can't you speak? Answer 
my question." 

When Yu-Li still did not reply, the 
woman put her hands on her hips and 
surveyed the darkened theater with a 
puzzled look. "What is this, a prank?" 
she asked, more quietly. 


"No," said Yu-Li. 

Now the woman seemed uneasy. 
"I was sitting right over there, posing 
for a portrait, when all the lights went 
out. Now there's nobody about. What's 
going on?" 

"I don't know," shispered Yu-Li. 

The woman's eyes fixed on her ap- 
praisingly. "How did you get in here?" 
she asked. "You're not supposed to be 
here, you know. The theater's not 
open yet." 

"1 paid my money," said Yu-Li, 
indignant. 

There was a short pause. The 
woman frowned, and then nodded to 
herself, as if she had solved the 
mystery. "1 see. Some scamp out front 
said you could come inside, • hmm? 
And then he took your money. Did he 
even promise you'd get to meet me? 
Come, dear, get up and we'll go fix 
whoever's responsible." She started up 
the aisle toward the lobby, motioning 
for Yu-Li to follow. 

Yu-Li got to her her feet in confu- 
sion and hurried after the woman, just 
in time to push through the swinging 
doors with her. Unaccountably, she 
was afraid the woman would be upset 
when she got a good look at the 
lobby. 

The woman came to an abrupt 
stop some ten feet past the doors. For 
a long, long moment she did not 
move. Then she put her hands to her 
face, and Yu-Li heard her draw in a 
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long, horrified breath. "My God," she 
said, "this must be a nightmare." 

The last of the daylight filtered in- 
to the lobby from the distant street en- 
trance, illuminating the room in all its 
ruin and decay. "Please," said the 
woman, turning to Yu-Li, "tell me this 
is all just a dream." 

"1 don't think so," said Yu-Li. . 

The woman waved her arms to 
take in the entire theater. "But it's 
brand new. It's not even open yet. 
They haven't even finished my portrait 
for the opening night!" 

Then Yu-Li thought she under- 
stood. The woman was a spirit, long 
dead, whose essence lingered on in the 
old building and the painting that 
showed her as she once had been. And 
Yu-Li, whose people understood spirits, 
who should have known better, had 
insulted her. She had roused the wom- 
an from her sleep by calling on her, 
and made her look at all the i^liness. 

"This place is very old," she said 
to the woman. "It was built long ago 
before the quake." 

The woman mulled over her words. 
"Quake? You mean, we had one here, 
as bad as in San Francisco?" 

Yu-Li did not understand the ref- 
erence, but nodded. "It knocked down 
all the new buildings. Things were pret- 


ty bad, so no one ever came back to fix 
them. They just stayed in West La." 

The ghost woman seemed confused. 
"West La? What is that?" 

"A place," said Yu-Li. "It's a long 
way off, near the ocean." 

"Santa Monica," the woman mur- 
mured, as if to herself, "or perhaps 
Venice." Suddenly she straightened up 
and held her head high. "This is not a 
nightmare," she announced. "I know 
exactly what's happening. I'd always 
thought I must be clairvoyant. And 
then last year that Madame Selket on 
the Boardwalk in Venice said I was. 
I'm having a vision — that's what is 
happening." 

When she fell silent, Yu-Li asked, 
"What's your name?" 

The woman gave her a startled 
look. "You don't know?" When there 
was no sign of recognition from Yu-Li, 
she said. "My name is Mary Pickford, 
and this is the beautiful theater I built." 

She spotted an old couch shoved 
against a near wall, and sat down on 
it as if she were very tired. Yu-Li 
followed. 

"So — people still live here in the 
city?" Mary asked. 

Yu-Li nodded. "Lots of people." 

"Shall we go outside and have a 
look around?" 

"Oh, no," said Yu-Li hastily. "I 
don't know if a ghost can be hurt, but 
I wouldn't want you to risk it. You 
wouldn't be safe." 


"Why not?" 

"You're a gringa" replied Yu-Li, 
not without some patience. 

"They would hurt me because of 
my race?" 

The ghost sounded shocked, and 
Yu-Li suppressed an urge to laugh 
wildly. "Lady, when the gringos lived 
here before the quake, they always 
took the best stuff. And then when the 
buildings fell down and they didn't 
want the city anymore, they just went 
off and abandoned us. Gringos aren't 
very popular here. Why, lady, they 
don't even let us out of the zona mala 
without a lot of money and a pass." 

Mary put a hand to her head, as 
if she did not feel well. "Do you know 
what we used to call that street out- 
side?" she asked. "We named it Broad- 
way after the street in New York City 
— It was the Fifth Avenue of the Gold- 
en West. That sounds ridiculous now, 
doesn't it?" 

Though she was not entirely sure 
what the woman was talking about, 
Yu-Li nodded anyway. 

Mary looked at her and forced a 
smile. "And who are you?" 

"Yu-Li." 

"And what brings you to my love- 
ly theater, Yu-Li? Why would anybody 
want to come here now?" 

"To get away from the heat. And 
the air." 

"The air?" 

"It's full of dirt," said Yu-Li, "from 
cars and cook fires and other things." 

Mary shook her head. "It sounds 
hellish," she replied, "Why do you put 
up with it? Wfiy not go away?" 

Yu-Li laughed out loud at such a 
foolish question. "Where would I go — 
and how would I get there?" 

"Go anywhere, so long as it's 
away. Take a bus, or walk." 

Yu-Li laughed again. "You don't 
understand, lady. It's too dangerous. 
I'd probably get killed the minute I 
crossed the border into Koreatown." 

Mary gave her an odd look. "The 
border, did you say?" 

"Yes. We are in the zona mala 
now, where El Cholo is king. To the 
east is Chinatown, where I was born, 
and to the west is Koreatown. All of 
them have bonders. You have to have 
money to come and go." 

Mary put a hand to her head 
again, as if she had a headache. "This 
was such a beautiful part of the world," 
she said, as if to no one in particular. 
"The English always said it was like 
Capri. How the: hell did we manage to 
spoil it?" When Yu-Li said nothing, 
Mary looked at her sharply and asked, 
"Would money make the difference, 
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then? Could you get out if you had 
enough money?" 

"Sure. I could hire a car, and a 
guard. No problem." 

"Well, then, you have to get it. 
There’s always a way." 

Yu-Li laughed. "No, there's not. 
Don't you think I've looked for one? 
You just tell me how." 

Mary drew herself up, and gave 
Yu-Li a look that seemed uncomfort- 
able. "Well, do whatever is necessary. 
It looks like you're in a dreadful fix; 
this is not time for false pride." 

"So what should I do?" 

Mary sighed. "1 can't believe I'm 
going to say this. My public thinks I'm 
such a damned goody two-shoes, they'd 
die if they could hear me." 

Yu-Li raised her eyebrows, looked 
at Mary, and waited. 

"I was relatively lucky," said the 
woman. "I never had to resort to dis- 
honorable things to make a little 
money. I just had to work night and 
day and skip my childhood. But I re- 
member how even in my day, some 
girls didn't have it so goiod. One saved 
her money for five years to buy a 
milliner's shop and still didn't have 
enough, so she cut off her hair and 
sold it to get the rest." 

Yu-Li, unimpressed, said nothing. 

Mary lowered her eyes. "Other 
girls sold their bodies. You know — 
their virtue. If that was all they had, 
they didn't ask a lot of c|uestions, they 
just did it." 

Yu-Li felt suddenly :giddy. She sat 
down on the couch next to Mary, 
holding Beto in her arms. The cold 
length of the knife pressed against her 
leg through the thick fabric of her 
dress. 

"You mustn't look so shocked," 
said Mary, "though my precious public 
would be, if they could hear me speak 
of such women without censure. Life 
is cruel, Yu-Li, and people do what 
they must to survive. Maybe it's a sin 
to sleep with men for money, but what 
else could those girls do? You tell me." 

"Oh, I see what you're talking 
about," said Yu-Li, more to herself than 
to Mary. "I've already tried that. It 
doesn't work — doesn't pay enough." 

"If you could only get to this West 
La, you could find some sort of work," 
said Mary. "Most likely it wouldn't be 
much to start with, but what the hell 
— finer people than you and 1 have 
done it, and I'm proof of how much 
you can build from such a beginning. 
You look like a smart woman — you'd 
get ahead." 

Yu-Li nodded. For the first time, 
sTie thought there might be a way out 


that was better than death — if only a 
little. 

"Listen to me, talking rough like a 
street girl," said Mary, and gave a self- 
deprecating laugh. "But all the same, 
do you know what they've started call- 
ing me? The Iron Butterfly. Well, let 
them talk. I was never a quitter." 

"Either that," said Yu-Li, "or 
everybody walks on you." She thought 
for a moment. "There is one place I 
might get money." 

"Where?" 

"El Cholo. This baby's father. He 
already gave me some once, to get rid 
of me, but I think I'll go see him 
again." 



"Yes," said Mary, "and then get 
away from here." 


Yu-Li smiled. "Say, whose face is 
that on the front of the building?" 

Mary gave a startled look, and 
then broke into a laugh. "His name is 
Douglas," she said grimly, shaking her 
head. "The son of a bitch." 

Yu-Li stood up. "Thank you for 
coming when I called, and for helping 
me." 

"What do you mean?" 

Yu-Li walked into the darkened 
theater once more, and Mary followed. 

When her eyes had grown ac- 
customed to the dimness once more, 
she pointed to the painting. Mary 
gasped, for the spot where her image 
had been was blank. 

"I was looking at your picture," 
said Yu-Li. "I said some angry things, 
and you must have heard me, because 
you stepped out to help." 

"I'm suddenly so tired," Mary said. 
"I can hardly keep my eyes open." 

"Then it's time for you to go back." 
Yu-Li stretched out a hand to urge her 
toward the painting, and drew it back 
suddenly; it had passed through Mary's 
arm as if through air, unimpeded. 


Mary gave a faint smile. "I hope 
you do get out of here, Yu-Li. If you 
do, and you're ever in a library, see if 
the books mention me. Find out how 
the rest of my life went." She moved 
forward, sat down in one of the 
theater seats, and rested her arms on 
the back of the seat in front of her, 
pillowing her head on them. Then her 
body relaxed as if she had fallen 
asleep. 

All at once the auditorium was 
flooded with light. There was a loud, 
crashing sound as someone kicked 
open the lobby doors. 

"Puta!" bellowed a man's voice; it 
was the man who had been in the 
ticket booth earlier. "Are you still here, 
chinital Get out — you can't stay all 
night." ’ "" 

Yu-Li looked at him, speechless, 
and turned to Mary. But the chair was 
empty. Overhead, the painting was 
complete once more. Mary sat there 
dreaming in her white robe once more, 
gazing at the far-off screen with soft, 
distracted eyes. 

Yu-Li hugged Beto to her and 
raced up the aisle, dodged past the 
ticket man, and ran through the lobby. 
As she headed toward the street en- 
trance, she realized with a shock that 
it was already dark outside. 

Nighttime? she wondered. Well, 
all the better, the more likely to find 
El Cholo at home. 

Sh^ turned down Broadway, then 
left onto Sixth Street, and from there 
toward El Cholo's Biltmore fortress. It 
was not far, and she walked as fast as 
she could, afraid her nerve would fail. 
Even so, she almost turned back when 
she reached the old Pershing Square, 
for a dozen of El Cholo's guards were 
lolling in groups on the carefully tended 
grass in front of the hotel, bored and 
idle, ripe for an amusing distraction. 

El Cholo quartered them in the 
refitted subterranean warren that had 
once been a parking garage, and the 
heat had apparently driven them into 
the night air. Perhaps the air condi- 
tioning had broken. When they caught 
sight of Yu-Li, catcalls and hisses filled 
the night air. Some of them even rec- 
ognized her, and a chorus of lewd 
comments ensued. But she held Beto 
up so he was visible to all and walked 
past them, her face stony. 

Those guards on duty glanced at 
her curiously when she entered the 
fgrtress, but none really tried to stop 
her until she reached the door of El 
Cholo's suite. She knew the man or 
duty there. His name was Enrique. 

"What are you doing here?" he 
demanded. "I can't let you in." Enrique 
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spoke in a sharp tone of voice, but 
Yu-Li sensed that he was sorry for her 
behind the gruffness. 

"I'm here on business," she stated. 
"I want to sell him something." 

Enrique looked doubtful. "I'll have 
to search you." 

"I'm not going to kill him," said 
Yu-Li. She fixed him with a reproach- 
ful look, but all the same handed over 
her knife. Then she hefted Beto, held 
him tightly, and pushed past Enrique 
into the chamber. 

El Cholo was seated at the enor- 
mous antique French desk she 
remembered, working over a pile of 
papers. He gave an angry yell for 
Enrique when he spotted her. But she 
strode toward him, put her face close 
to his, and whispered, 'This is busi- 
ness. I'm not here to cry. Send Enrique 
away." 

With a wave of his hand, El 
Cholo dismissed the guard, wjjio had 
come scurrying into the room like an 
anxious dog. Then he sat back in his 
chair and regarded her from narrowed 
eyes. 

He had not changed in a year, ex- 
cept perhaps to grow more stout. He 
had the same broad, dark face, the 
same heavy mustache, the same shrewd 
eyes. The easy smile he had often 
favored her with was nowhere to be 
seen, however — now his mouth was as 
hard as before an execution. 

"What business?" he asked. 

"1 want to go away," she said, "and 
so 1 need a lot of money." 

El Cholo sighed. "Whore," he said, 
"Didn't I tell you I'd given you all the 
money— I was going to— you and this 
baby you say is mine, you lying 
woman? Not a penny more." 

"I have something to sell you." 

He raised his eyebrows. "That I 
haven't had?" 

Yu-Li managed a smile, somehow. 
"I have this friend," she said. "Her 
name is Mary. She told me I ought to 
go on the streets to make money." 

El Cholo shrugged. "So, do it. 
Only not here." 

"She's old," Yu-Li continued, "and 
she talks funny. The way she put it 
was, 1 should sell my body." 

Again, he shrugged. 

"So, I want to sell you one of my 
eyes. You always said they were beau- 
tiful, and you know the sight is good." 

At that, his own eyes widened. 
The statement seemed to disturb him 
in some obscure fashion. 


"Go around to the kitchen," he 
said, as gruff as Enrique had been. 
"Tell them I said to give you food. 
Then go home." 

"No, 1 mean it. If I don't get 
money, I might as well be dead. Take 
my eye — you know you can charge a 
lot for it in West La because you know 
it's good. Give me fifty thousand." 

El Cholo grunted. "You must be 
crazy. That's way too much." 

"No, it's not," said Yu-Li, her voice 
steady. She knew she had the edge, 
now that he was unnerved. "Fifty 
thousand wouldn't even buy me a car." 

He considered. "I'll tell you what. 
I see you're worried about the child. 

"What's your name?" 
Yu-Li asked. The 
woman gave her a 
startled look. 

"My name is Mary 
Pickford" she 
said, "and this is 
the beautiful 
theater I built." 


Who knows, maybe he is mine? You 
give him to me and I'll take him to my 
mother to be raised. You don't have to 
worry about him anymore. I see you 
want to be a good mother to him, 
even though you can't— I like that." 

"No," said Yu-Li steadily. "I don't 
want to give him up. I want fifty thou- 
sand dollars so I can get away from 
here." 

He was silent for a moment. "'You 
promise never to come back?" 

. She nodded. "Give me an escort 
out of the zona, past Koreatown, and 
you have my word." 

"It better be good. You know my 
word is — that's why I'm so good in 
business." 

She nodded. "Give me a set of 
fresh clothes, too, so they don't send 
me back before they see I've got 
money." 

"You're a hard girl." he looked at 
her, his gaze calculating, assessing. 
"You want to sell a kidney too?" 

Yu-Li caught her breath. "Maybe." 

"There's this guy in Santa Barbara, 
his wife's dying and he's crazy, and 
there's no donor around. If you check 
out right, that's another ten thousand 


for you." 

"Thirty," sfie said, "plus time to get 
well. You don't throw me out on the 
street sick like the others." 

"I don't know," he said, in a sud- 
denly loud and truculent voice. "You're 
taking advantage of me. You make me 
sorry for you — make me think the kid 
is mine, get me to give you money." 

"He is yours. But you can have 
the kidney for twenty." Yu-Li leaned 
across the desk and glared at him. "1 
wonder if Mr. Choi in Koreatown lets 
his girls starve when they have babies. 
Maybe not, hmm? If the word got out, 
you'd look bad." 

El Cholo stood up. "Seventy thou- 
sand," he announced, "plus clothes, 
plus time to get well, plus I have them 
take you to Santa Monica and leave 
you there." 

"Done." said Yu-Li. 

"We go to]iight. We will take out 
both at the same time. I can leave you 
in a nice house I've got here, by the 
beach. You can stay a month, two if 
you're not feeling good, but then out, 
you hear?" 

"Don't worry." 

"Who put you up to this, anyway? 
All this bargaining, it's not like you. 
You used to be so soft, so womanly. 
Tell me who put you up to this and I'll 
break his neck " 

"A ghost," said Yu-Li. 

"Come on," called El Cholo, going 
toward the door, "let's get started." 

They left the suite and took an 
elevator to tfie garage, far below, 
where El Cholo kept his fine armored 
cars. Yu-Li slid into the back seat, hug- 
ging Beto. She reached into her pocket 
and felt the key to her apartment 
there. As the car pulled out and 
headed into the black night, she opened 
the window a crack and tossed the key 
out. 

The car sped down Broadway and 
approached the theater. Yu-Li stared at 
the dark building, trying to impress on 
her mind all its details, from the 
ornate facade l:o the face of the man 
Mary had called Douglas, for she 
would never see it again. In her mind 
she said farewell to the spirit that still 
lived there, and thanked it. 

Yu-Li sank into the car's luxurious 
cushions. The future was uncertain, 
and she knew she would face worse 
trials than the zona mala before she 
was secure — if ever. She might not 
even succeed, f)ut she would fight. 

The car picked up speed and headed 
toward the border, away from the 
ruined theater and its dreaming ghost, 
away from the ruin that was the zona 
mala, toward the distant ocean. ■ 
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meat, by the look of it. Water sprayed 
from side vents, sloshing out the vat 
and washing the gory residue into the 
hole. Then a plastic cover passed over 
the floor-aperture, and the refuse 
machine backed out into the passage, 
intent on its next grisly collection. She 
had been lucky that the last load had 
been partial; a full one would have been 
exceedingly unpleasant. 

The plastic rose out of the floor, 
manifesting as a complete sealed con- 
tainer. A tiny tug-robot pushed it to a 
stamping machine that burned a pro- 
grammed address into thi; top, working 
from a tag left by the vat. Then the box 
went into a mailing chute. 

Who would want package like 
that, she wondered, her stomach churn- 
ing. The fooder-machine' supply com- 
pany? She would be squeamish about 
using one of those tomorrow, at least 
for meats! 

She glanced at her feet— and saw a 
thick red stain on both toes. Ouch! She 
kicked off both shoes, peeled off her 
socks, and set the mess against the wall, 
a sodden pile. She would finish this 
mission barefoot! 

Now to business. This room was 
the center of Exotic Disposal's cleanup 
network. The large cleaners and carry- 
vats had to use the main lialls, but there 
were many small service tunnels exten- 
ding to every section of the building. 
Those were what she needed. 

She opened her dress. Strapped to 
her skinny torso were twenty tiny ma- 
chines, each the size of a mouse. She 
snapped the first one loose, touched the 
activation button, and watched its 
miniature wheels buzz about. Just like 
a cleaning sweeper, only smaller. It was 
in working order. 

She carried it to the nearest 
cleaner-tube and popped it inside. "Go, 
go, eegmouse!" she whispered. "Go 
make me a sensational recording!" 

The mouse spun its. wheels until 
they found purchase, then scooted up- 
ward along the curving tunnel. It 
knew what to do. 

Yola snapped loose her other mice 
and fed them into all the tubes and 
passages she could find. Now the job 
was getting done! 

F isk was hardly hungry, but was re- 
lieved to get away from the grue- 
some lab for a while. He hoped Yola 
had managed to stay out of trouble. 
But by this time her eegmice should 
have made their recordings and returned 


to her. The information was in; all said. "You do have a superior prepara- 

they had to do was get it out. She tion creme. That's the best-looking 

would have to watch for him, so as to shrink I've done this month!" 

rejoin him in lockstep as he stepped "Fine," Fisk said, gratified. "Notify 

out through the exit screen. Then the Mr. Exunt, and you'll be able to use it 
patterns they'd collected would be from now on." 

compared to those on file at DIA "Of course there's still some pro- 

headquarters, and the accuracy of the cessing. Got to insert eyebeads and 
charge against Exotic Disposals would teeth to scale, and put on some hair, 
be proven or disproven. But it sure looks good." 

All simple enough in theory- pro- Fisk was glad this facet had worked 

vided Yola remained undetected. Unfor- out, for it vindicated his pose as a 
tunately, she'd always been a magnet salesman. He would get a real commis- 
for trouble. sion from Srinkfit on ED's order, too. 

He managed to consume a pseudo- That was a fringe benefit, bolstering 
lettuce sandwich and gulp down some DIA's modest starting salary, 
soymilk. To his surprise, the food The shrunken figures would be 

touched up and dressed up, the real 
skins wrapped around artificial man- 
frames and returned' to the grieving 
relatives as tangible mementos. It was 
no more gruesome than embalming or 
cremating, actually. Some people kept 
a jar of human ashes — cremains — on 
the mantle; others preferred a more 
evocative reminder, such as a Shrink. 
Perhaps the grandchildren got to play 
with it, Fisk thought, saving the price 
of a doll. When it became worn, there 
was always the family dog to finish it 
off . . . 

O NE by one the EEGMICE WHIZZED 
back. Yola deactivated each and 
snapped it into her body harness. Ten 
were done. Eleven, twelve. 

There was a noise beyond the 
helped settle his stomach. Frank, of main screen-base. Another cleaner was 

course, had no difficulty; he was used coming in, no doubt. She picked up 

to this. They returned to the lab. two more mice, unconcerned. Quack 

The cooking was done. The limp soup! 
skins had shrunk to barely a quarter "I'll take those," a harsh human 

their prior size. They were rubbery voice said. 

and pale as Frank checked them and Yola jumped and ran, but there 

bundled them into the curing ovens. was nowhere to go. She had gotten 

This stage, too, was mercifully careless, and now she was trapped, 

secluded from view. Fisk watched the She tried to hide the two eegmice, but 
dials that indicated temperature, hu- the Exotic Disposals security officer 
midity and abrasive application, saw obviously recognized their nature, 
the skins tumbling about within the 

ovens like so much old fashioned laun- T7 isk entered the purchaser's office to 
dry, and wondered again how Yola complete his sale. Two men were 
was doing. Probably waiting impa- there — and Yola, strangely quiet, in 
tiently for him! bare feet. 

At last the almost-finished hides Fisk kept his face straight, know- 

emerged. Frank stretched them out in ing that something had gone awry. She 
mounting boards, inserted small stretcher was supposed to have avoided detec- 
frameworks, and closed off the open- tion, once he siphoned her past the 
ings. Two tiny hairless mannequins perimeter. 

rather like unfinished dolls lay there. "No, we haven't touched her," 

"Now comes the acid test," Frank Exunt said. "We let her run her tests, 
said, meaning it literally. Each figure then picked her up. It was a nice try, 
was fogged with preparatory acid to But we upgraded our security since 
bring out its surface qualities. DIA last surveyed. Random spybeams 

And the doll-sized old man looked that your telltales don't pick up. Not 
more realistic than the doll-sized your fault at all, or hers. Nothing per- 
young man. "Have to confess," Frank sonal; we just don't like snoopers. 
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They could be from the competition, 
after all." 

Which explained why the man 
wasn't angry. Exunt was actually being 
smug! ED's new security system had 
been tested and found adequate. Mean- 
while, the purchaser was calmly punch- 
ing a number. 

The DIA living-brain emblem 
flashed on the screen. "We have ap- 
prehended your infiltrators," Exunt 
said. 'Take a look." 

Fisk's real boss. Brown, came on. 
"Sorry to embarrass you, E.D. We had 
a complaint, so we had to investigate." 

"We're clean," the security officer 
said gruffly. 'To prove it, we'll run off 
your recordings right now. Set up your 
suspects." 

"Done," the DIA man agreed, as 
though this were routine. The talk was 
all friendly and polite, but Fisk was 
sure this was mere dressing. Death In- 
surance and Exotic Disposals were 
natural enemies. What did they gen- 
erally do to each other's spies? He 
realized that he was being paranoid, 
but the image of those two shrunken 
human bodies was fresh in his mind. 

Yola brought out a mouse and 
flipped its broadcast switch. Nothing 
was audible, but its signal was bleep- 
ing out in special DIA code to be 
checked against DIA computer files. 


"You see?" Exunt said confidently 
when the mouse clicked off. "If you'd 
come to us directly, we would have 
authenticated — " 

"Naturally, " Brown agreed, "And 
we'd have been charged with collusion. 
Shall we check the rest?" 

"It's academic," Exunt said, but he 
gestured to Yola, who produced 
another mouse. 

They ran through several more, 
and with each blank report Exunt 
became more affable, and even the 
security officer began to smirk. "No 
point, no point at all," Exunt said. 

"We've got a match." Brown said 
quietly. 

"As I said, we're clean. We always 
—whatV 

"One of our insurees is in one of 
your machines— alive." 

Both ED officials changed color. 
"Impossible!" Exunt exclaimed. 'We 
have pedigrees on every cyborg. Noth- 
ing like that could happen without my 
personal knowledge." 

Brown merely looked at him. 

Exunt changed color again, more 
vividly. "I tell you, it's a mistake!" he 
cried angrily. 'We don't operate that 
way! We value our reputation!" 

The DIA man raised a printout 
and read it aloud; "Nellie Lockridge. 
Deceased suddenly at age fifty-seven, 
processed for compost at your facilities 
four months ago." he paused. 'We can 
locate the specific unit now, if you care 
to cooperate. Otherwise I regret—" 


"Of course we'll cooperate! But it's 
a mistake!" Nov\r all color had drained 
from both ED faces. Fisk appreciated 
why: possession of an illicit living 
brain was technically kidnapping, and 
if DIA even filed charges. Exotic's rep- 
utation would suffer grievously. DIA 
was in business to file just such charges 
— when it had a case. 

'We're always ready to work with 
a cooperative company." Brown said 
with the smo<}thness of glass-lined 
steel. "Suppose you open your records 
to our representatives, and we'll ascer- 
tain the facts of the case." 

The facts of the case were that 
if DIA nailed ED on this one, ED 
would very shortly be out of business. 
It was bargaining over a gun barrel. 
"Yes," Exunt said after a pained pause, 
glancing at his security officer for 
affirmation. 

"All we want is the truth," Brown 
said, and now fie was the affable one. 
'And our client's death," he faded out. 

Exunt seemed to have aged five 
years in as many minutes. "Which 
unit?" 

Yola checktd the mouse against 
the EEG identified. 'We'll have to run 
it through again," she said. "I didn't see 
where all the mice went." 

They ran it through again, this 
time tracing the route of that one eeg- 
mouse and noting the EEC's it picked 
up as it sneaked through the cleaning 
conduits within range of a cyborg. It 
had a pattern-;iensing program that 
urged it toward any mechanically 
mounted living brain, until the record- 
ing was made. It also avoided lighted 
regions, and normal flesh-encased 
brains — in short, living people— as a 
security meausure. This made it ex- 
tremely difficult to follow. 

But half an hour later they had 
vectored in on the suspect: the new 
deboner Fisk had seen in operation 
earlier. They checked the EEG inde- 
pendently. It matched that of Nellie 
Lockridge, the C'lA insuree. 

Hands shaking, the purchaser 
punched for his records, scanning them 
rapidly. 'We're guilty of possession, 
not collusion," he said, as if fighting a 
rearguard action. "I want it on record 
that we assisted in clarifying this mat- 
ter. We'll pay reparations, of course — 
but we don't want any publicity." 

Straws! 'DI/^ is interested in elim- 
inating the guilty party, whoever that 
may be," Fisk said carefully. "If the 
evidence indicates that Exotic Disposals 
is an unwitting user, there would be 
no need to bring its name into the 
legal proceedings." 

Exunt nodded gratefully. 'We 
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bought this unit complete from Gen- 
eral Cyborg just under a month ago, 
and took delivery ten days later. It has 
given good service sint-e. The papers 
are all in order, as you can see." He 
passed the license, tax forms and ped- 
igree over to Fisk. 

"But the EEG prints do not match," 
Fisk pointed out. 'The papers are in 
order, but the wrong h'rain is in that 
unit. The brain of our client. Miss 
Lockridge. Don't you verify the EEG's 
of your cyborgs?" 

Exunt's face was red. "Normally, 
yes. But our verificatioji man was on 
vacation the week that unit arrived. 
We had urgent need to put it in ser- 
vice-business had picked up recently, 
owing to our successful advertising 
program — and General Cyborg's cre- 
dentials are impeccable. There was no 
hint—" 

"Sloppy security," Yola muttered. 
She had not forgiven the security man 
for catching her. 

"Let's trace the brain itself," Fisk 
said. "Where did GC get it?" 

"From Organic Computers. OC 
obtains brains from a variety of 
sources, mostly volunteer or paid. 
Cash in advance to r.eedy families. 
We've done business with them—" He 
paused, realizing how it sounded. “Not 
in this case! We composted Miss Lock- 
ridge's body entire, as specified on the 
manifest. Brain and all!" 

Fisk shook his head. "Mr. Exunt, 
Miss Lockridge was active in the floral 
industry. Her will specified that her re- 
mains should be composted and used 
to fertilize flowers. Exotic Disposals 
handled that account— and now her 
brain has surfaced in an Exotic Dis- 
posals cyborg unit. You had oppor- 
tunity and motive, because a cyborg 
reconstituted by a fresh brain is far 
cheaper than a new one. Your facilities 
are certainly capable of accomplishing 
this. I'm afraid DIA will have to bring 
suit against your for—" 

"No!" Exunt cried, sweating. "We 
are innocent! How car we convince 
you?" 

"Why not ask the brain, dummy?" 
Yola inquired. 

Both men stared at her. "Is that 
possible?" Fisk asked. 

"Yes, certainly," Exunt said. "But 
the brain may not choose to commu- 
nicate. I—" 

"You're afraid it'll lell the truth," 
Yola said. 

Exunt looked ready to kill. Yola 
had that effect, sometimes. "I'm not 
afraid of the truth! Only—" 

"Only what, kidnapper?" Yola 
demanded, enjoying his discomfiture. 


"Well, the duty to which that par- 
ticular unit has been assigned — it 
might be upset about—" 

"Deboning," Fisk said, understand- 
ing. 'That is a noxious job for a lady 
who loved flowers!" 

"Exactly," Exunt said. "She might 
wish to hurt us—" 

"Especially after you stole her 
brain!" Yola said. 

"Face it," Fisk said briskly. "Noth- 
ing she can say can hurt you worse 
than a DIA suit. She just might clear 
you — if you are innocent." 

"Ha!" Yola exclaimed. 


Exunt was immune to her jibes. 
"We have no choice." 



They traipsed down to Frank's lab. 
"Frank, this man is a DIA investigator," 
Exunt said. "It seems our new cyborg 
deboner is, ah, well, we shall have to 
question it. Can you plug in a typer?" 

"Sure," Frank said, staring at Fisk. 
Evidently the young man didn't like 
being investigated. Fisk had the un- 
comfortable feeling that Frank was 
mentally measuring him for a session 
in the deboner. 

They plugged in the typer. 'This 
is attuned to the impulse of a touch 
typist," Exunt exclaimed. "A diminish- 
ing breed, today, since most records 
are voicetaped, but conservative in- 
dustries like the Floral still do use 
them. Even if she's had no experience, 
she can still pick out the letters two- 
finger, as it were. It may be tedious, 
but—" 

"How do we make our query?" 
Fisk said, alert for some fakery. A lot 
was riding on this interrogation, and 
he had never before talked with the 
half-dead. 

"We plug in this voicetaper," Exunt 
said, doing so. He handed the mike to 
Fisk. "Perhaps you had better—" 

Fisk steeled himself. "Miss Lock- 


ridge— do you understand me?" His 
words appeared on the typer's screen 
almost as he spoke, and were being 
relayed to the cyborg. "Please type 
your reply, if—" 

The typer clattered silently as the 
reply bypassed the screen. Fisk found 
this a vaguely unnerving process, but 
suitable for this interview. "Of course." 

"Hey, it really works!" Yola cried. 
"We're talking with a pickled—" 

Fisk trod on her bare toe. "Miss 
Lockridge, I am Fisk Centers, of the 
Death Insurance Agency. You have a 
policy with us, and—" 

"I CERT INLY DO. Wh T TOOK YOU SO 
LONG?" 

"Alive and sane," Exunt breathed 
prayerfully. 

"But not much of a typists Yola 

said. 

"It's a defective typer," Frank said. 
"Stuck in upper case, and the letter As 
missing." 

"Defective?" the brain inquired. 
" T CONSOLID TED BLOSSOMS OUR 
M CHINES WERE NEVER DEFECTIVE! We 
H D !%#i TYPERS, ND **" 

"No problem," Frank said easily. 
"We can read it, so long as you stay 
clear of the numbers, and you can 
substitute another vowel for A." 

"Very well. There must be more 

TH N ONE OF YOU SPE KING ** ItL TRY V: 
SPEUKING •• Is THUT SUTISFUCTORY?" 

"Yes, certainly," Fisk agreed. 
Evidently the uppercase symbol on the 
dash k^ was the asterisk. "There are 
four of us here — me. Centers, the pur- 
chaser, Mr. Exunt, my daughter, 
Yola — " 

'ThUT is FIVE ULREUDY, YOUNG MUN! 
You UND THE PURCHUSER UND YOUR 
DUUGHTER YOLU AND CENTERS UND 

"Let's get on with it!" Exunt cried, 
exasperated. 

"/ am Centers. Ill try to identify 
the others when they speak! That was 
Exunt just now, who is the purchaser." 

"Certuinly. But you huvent ex- 

PLUINED YOUR DELUY." 

"We received un unonymous — I 
mean, an anonynous tup — tip! — that 
Exotic Disposals was bootlegging some 
of our clients to life, but lack of 
detailed information impeded our in- 
vestigation. However, now that we—" 

"You believed an anonynous tip?" 
Exunt demanded. 

Fisk gestured him to silence. "That 
was an interjection by Mr. Exunt. Now 
that we have located you. Miss Lock- 
fidge, you may be assured that we 
shall honor our commitment fully. The 
guilty parties shall be punished, and 
you shall die, as is your legal right, 
and — " 


.if 
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LIFE 

"WuiT! WuiT! 1 DONT WUNT TO DIE 
UGUIN! I WUS MURDERED THE FIRST TIME, 
UND I DIDNT WUNT THUT, EITHER!" 

"Well, of course you don't have 
to—" Fisk said as Exunt brightened. "I 
mean, your wishes of whatever nature 
will of course be honored, and a full 
investigation will be made into your 
death as well as your reanimation. 
DIA will protect you from exploita- 
tion. That's what you paid your pre- 
miums for. But first it is necessary for 
us to ask you some questions. To es- 
tablish the guilt in this matter. For the 
crimes committed against you. Because 
you were supposed to be—" 

The typer was already going at a 
merry clip. Miss Lockridge was a 
touch typist, all right! "I entered the 

HOSPITUL FOR U ROUTINE REJUVENUTION, 

Mr. Centers. But u mun entered my 

ROOM THE NIGHT BEFORE THE OPERUTION. I 
THOUGHT HE WUS U DOCTOR, SO I DIDNT 
OBJECT. He GUVE me U SHOT ** UND WHEN I 
♦ WOKE I WUS IN SOME LUBORUTORY, NOT UT 
THE HOSPITUL. ThEN I KNEW I HUD BEEN 
KIDNUPPED." 

"But you died at the hospital!" 
Fisk protested. "Our records show that 
your body was composted by Exotic 
Disposals — the very same company 
that—" 

"No. MY BODY MUY HUVE BEEN 
RETURNED TO THE HOSPITUL, BUT NOT MY 
BRUIN. 1 BELIEVE U PSEUDOBRUIN WUS IM- 
PLUNTED IN THE SKULL OF THE CORPSE. I 
WUS TRUNSFERRED TO THIS MUCHINE UND 
SHIPPED HERE." 

'The brain in that client was gen- 
uine!" Exunt exclaimed. "1 assure you 
we are in a position to tell the dif- 
ference between — " . 

But Fisk was on another tack. 
'They must have held you in that lab 
for some time. Did you see — ?" 

"No, THEY REFORMED THE TRUNSFER 
IMMEDIUTELY, UND UFTER U FEW DUYS, I 
URRIVED HERE." 

"But that's impossible!" Fisk said. 
"You were in the hospital four months 
ago, and this unit arrived here three 
weeks ago. Over three months are 
missing!" 

"Men are so dumb!" Yola said. 
'They must have put her in stasis, 
idiots!" 

"Yes!" Exunt agreed. "She would 
not have been aware of that! Miss 
Lockridge, how much time do you 
judge has passed since you entered the 
hospital?" 

"Certuinly not four months, young 
MUN. Four weeks, possibly, or u little 


V 


LESS." 

"That doesn't get you off the 
hook," Fisk told Exunt. "Exotic Dis- 
posals could have saved her brain 
until — " 

"But we didn't!” Exunt protested. 
"We never got her brain, by her own 
statement! Just her body, with a brain- 
sponge in it— or rather, with the 
original cyborg deboner brain trans- 
planted. That was dead, of course, so 
we couldn't take its EEG. So in good 
faith we composted it— " 

"Maybe," Fisk said, swayed. "Miss 
Lockridge, do you have any clue who 
kidnapped you? Someone must 
have— " 


"The brain in 
that client 
was genuine!" 
Exunt exclaimed. 
"I assure you 
we are in 
a position 
to tell the 
difference!" 


"Only the luborutory techniciun. 

U YOUNG MUN NUMED FRUNK "" 

Exunt wheeled on Frank, crest- 
fallen. “WhatT 

"FrUNK MERRYWHETHER. I HEURD HIS 
NUME WHEN THEY THOUGHT I WUS UN- 
CONSCIOUS ** UND THEN I WUS UN- 
CONSCIOUS. Does thut help?" 

"This is Frunk, er Frank Amber- 
dinck," Exunt said, looking faint. 

Frank was no less relieved. 'Tou 
know I don't know brainplanting, 
boss. I'm strictly a shrinker. But there 
is another Frank in the mortuary busi- 
ness. I knew him in pre-mort, until he 
split for nerve surgery. Real sharp 
technician, but they caught him steal- 
ing from the school lab and washed 
him out. I don't remember his last 
name, but I think he got a job at 
Acme Elims." 

"Acme Eliminations!" Exunt shouted, 
his color changing yet again. "Our 
chief competitor! Just the kind who 
would hire a dishonest tech! Those 
utter bleeps tried to frame us! Inter- 
cepting our delivery and substituting a 
bootleg brain in our unit, then tipping 
DIA anonymously!" 

'We shall check this out, of 


course," Fisk said. Certainly one com- 
pany was trying to do the other in, 
whichever way it went. But by the 
time DIA was finished, the truth would 
be known. 

He returned to the cyborg. "Miss 
l-ockridge, your preliminary testimony 
has been invaluable. But now we must 
see to your comfort. We can of course 
keep your brain alive, but you will 
have to remain in a cyborg unit of 
some type. Perhaps you could transfer 
to a flower mill—" 

"Flower nursery" she corrected 
him primly. "EiuT thut muy not be 
NECESSURY. I UM QUITE SUTISFIED HERE." 

"You are?" Exunt asked, amazed. 
"I presumed that a woman of your 
sensitivities — " 

"I USED TO LIKE THE IDEU OF TURNING 
UGLY PEOPLE INTO BEUUtIFUL FLOWERS," she 
typed. "But in u few duys the flowers 

SPOIL UND TURN UGLY TOO, SO IT BECOMES 
FUTILE. On the ofher hund, when UN 
UGLY PERSON IS CHUNGED INTO U LOVELY LIT- 
TLE DOLL **" 

"Yes, yes, of course!" Exunt 
agreed, mopping: his face. "ED's philos- 
ophy exactly! Miss I-ockridge, if there's 
anything we can do for you—" 

"If you would plug in some good 

MURDER MYSTERIES FOR MY OFF HOURS," she 

typed. "It does get dull with no living 

BODY . . ." 

"Right awa>'!" Exunt cried. "I'm a 
gothics fan myself! I'll bring you mys- 
teries, historicals, science fiction—" 

"No SCIENCE FICTION! I'M U SENSIBLE 
REUDER." 

Fisk was siilent. There was no 
sense in spoiling it by confessing his 
own senseless reading taste. 

"T T WAS A FRAME," BrOWN AGREED, BACK 
Xat the DIA office. "We are suing 
Acme Eliminations, and the State is 
joining us because of the murder 
charge, and I rather think that Acme 
will be the next eliminated. Good job. 
Centers!" 

"That was fun," Yola said. 'What's 
our next case?" 

Brown put on the sorry-bad-news 
face. "I regret there will be no more 
cases for you. Your cover has been 
blown, and nov\' every suspect will be 
alert. Had you completed your mission 
without exposure—" 

Yola looked at Fisk speculatively. 
"You know, if you were a cyborg, 
maybe your could hold a job without 
muffing it. How about a little cosmetic 
surgery on your fat—" 

"Excuse m«!, please," Fisk said 
politely to Brown. "I have to make an 
exotic disposal.' Then he took off after 
her, lifting his spanking hand. ■ 
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ANTHONY 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 

back, even though it was always a rejec- 
tion. I never got anything on a rejection 
slip, no encouragement, nothing, for 
those eight years. I kept coming back to it 
because I just had to write. It was in me. 
Then I finally found— oh, joy! — a 
publisher who would buy my stuff, and 
now that I’m full-time. . . ! 

I love writing. If my market disap- 
peared tomorrow, and nobody would 
buy anything from me, I would still have 
to write. I write more than I would, be- 
cause it's also a business, but I just have to 
write. Only illness would prevent me — 
and not even illness, because I've been in 
the hospital, busy writing with a pencil 
on a notepad. Why, even on the table over 
there are notes I've made for the last two 
days for the next novel for Putnam, you 
know? [laughs] I'm driven to express my- 
self through fiction. I live the lives of ail 
of my characters, and it's very much like 
paradise to make a living by doing what 
I like to do so well. I am happya What 
would destroy me is if I couldn't write. If 
I had a stroke, and could no longer put it 
together, I think I would become suicidal 
because I've got to write. 

WIATER: It's apparent you're doing very 
well in the fantasy field, regardless of 
what some critics may now think of you. 
Like Stephen King and Stephen R. Don- 
aldson, you're at the point where you 
could sell the proverbial laundry list. 
ANTHONY: In writing the fantasies, it's 
a combination of factors — I'm not going 
to say money doesn't play a part. I'm not 
independent of money, but I like making 
it. I mean, given a choice, if this novel is 
going to earn me five thousand dollars, 
and this one will earn me one hundred 
thousand dollars, and I like the subjects 
equally well, and they're equally easy to 
write. I'll write the one that'll make more 
money. Makes sense. What comes in on 
the fantasy series is that the readers seem 
to want the same story over and over 
again, and I don't like to write pure for- 
mula. But I don't mind going back to the 
same setting. I do get complaints from 
the readers saying, 'Why do you have 
this new character? 1 wanted the old 
character!" [laughs] I'm sorry, but I won't 
go that far. With the fantasy series, by 
bringing in a new character and new 
aspects, I can make it work. Then it's fun. 
So I'm pleasing my readers. And I don't 
mind it, though if given an absolutely 
free choice, I think I would go into more 
new territory. 

And there's territory that I've wanted 
to go into. But, ironically, my success had 
stood in the way. The average fantasy 


novel will, in the course of its royalties, 
bring me over one hundred thousand 
dollars, and I have to think about that be- 
fore I go and do something that may 
never even sell. Nobody will ever read it, 
but I do it because I want to. But part of 
my writing is the reader: I want the 
response. It's like an actor out on stage 
who needs the reaction of the audience. I 
want to know the readers are reading my 
work and liking it. If I think the reader 
will never see it, it turns off my creativity 
to a considerable extent. So while there's 
doubt and waiting, I go ahead and do 
more fantasy. It's not as if I'm suffering 
when I'm doing fantasy; I love it. I'm just 
too ornery to get involved in other pro- 

" . . I'm not 
anybody's idea 
of an idol— 

I'm just a 
writer who 
happens to be 
very successful 
because I got 
lucky with fantasy." 


jects unless I'm sure I can sell them. 
WIATER: It's well known that your fan- 
tasies appeal to all ages, including chil- 
dren. Then why did you write a self- 
described "erotic fantasy" entitled Pomu- 
copia if you knew all along that you 
could — or would — never publish it? 
ANTHONY: You've evidently done 
enough research on me to know about 
some of these other projects. Let me ex- 
plain my problem here. With the "Land 
of Xanth" and my other fantasies, many 
of my younger readers begin with that 
series, and continue on through the 
"Adept" and "Incarnation" series as they 
get older. I want to keep that readership. 
I don't want to alienate them. I set out 
with Pomucopia to do a good job, to do 
the best job, at whatever I do. When I set 
out to write an erotic fantasy, I set out to 
show the erotic writers what they had 
been missing. I did do it. But I can no 
longer put it into print under the name 
"Piers Anthony" because my nine and 
twelve-year-old little girls would pick it 
up — and I've had just enough of a taste of 
this with my Tarot novels which are 
meant for adults— and I wouldn't want 
anything to hurt them. Now Pomucopia 
was calculated to be an erotic novel. It's 


light fantasy and science fiction mixed. 
You see, with the classic erotic novel, 
every twenty pages or so you have to 
have an erotic scene. But you can't take 
even one page out of this! If you took 
all the erotic ma terial out, there would be 
nothing left. 

And I have sold it— under another 
pseudonym. I assure you I'm a good 
writer. It's a good erotic novel. But I 
would lose ten times the readership that 
novel will ever have if I tell you that pseu- 
donym. It's not intended for the "Piers 
Anthony" market. It may or may not be 
published under the same title. I can give 
you the alternati; title, which is Member, 
Remember, Botfi of these titles have very 
specific references. 

WIATER: Is there anything at all you can 
tell us? 

ANTHONY: Well, I don't think even in 
your magazine. . . . The story is about a 
man who has his penis amputated, only 
it has very special properties and he's try- 
ing to get it back. It was amputated for 
laboratory use because it has anti-VD 
properties. It also deliberately pokes fun 
at the erotic market, because I went deep- 
ly into the question of veneral disease — I 
wrote this long before AIDS came in, but 
it applies. In other words, I made the 
erotic market fat* things it didn’t want to 
hear about. I don't care one whit about 
the erotic market. I did this for the sheer 
fun of it. And to show that I could do it. 
I'll stand by anything I write, but I'm very 
conscious now of the children who want 
to read everything with "Anthony" on it. 
WIATER: You're' one of the few authors 
who so openly declares his relationship 
with his fans. If something were to hap- 
pen to Piers Anthony tomorrow, what 
would you like his legacy to be to them? 
ANTHONY: I h ave letters from fans say- 
ing, "you're my idol . . ." and so on. I get 
a little tired telling them I'm not any- 
body's idea of an idol — I'm just a writer 
who happens tc' be very successful be- 
cause I got lucky with fantasy. And it was 
luck that I hit fantasy at the right time. 1 
didn't get into fantasy to make money, 1 
discovered it made money after I got into 
it. . . . But I hope my fans would remem- 
ber me by something most of them don't 
know — the fact is. I've answered every 
single fan letter I've ever received, indi- 
vidually, personally, and to the point of 
that fan's needs. No other writer I know 
claims to answer one hundred fan letters 
a month, individually, and so that's what 
I'm really proud of. It takes one quarter 
of my time — I could write one more 
novel a year if I didn't do that. So you 
might say what I'm doing for my fans is 
what doesn't show. But I've got to answer 
the letters; they're too feeling, they're too 
important, and these people care. ■ 
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TALE 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 

They ran and shouted and reveled 
in the fact of being eight years old 
with a still-endless summer stretching 
away before the harsh reality of school 
intruded. At first they had missed the 
Valley and their friends, but the kids 
at Pittsville seemed okay, and they 
played ball all the time, which was 
great. They both missed the Little 
League, but the kids said there'd be a 
new one next year. It was shaping up 
to be a wonderful summer. 

Then, before they knew where 
they were, they found themselves 
crossing the weird bald hill, the one 
called Erl King hill, not far from the 
stream and the evil-looking gray stone 
bridge that crossed it. Both boys 
grinned nervously and shared a secret 
thrill at the idea of mystery and things 
of magic. A sudden, woidless commu- 
nication passed, and an impromptu 
game of follow the leader commenced. 
Patrick ran in circles around the top of 
the hill, while Sean duplicated his 
movements. Bad Luck tried to play, 
but couldn't resist running alongside 
first one brother, then the other. They 
yelled for the joy of it. 

Now the rain came in earnest, and 
rather than dampening their fun, it 
added to their exhiliration. Bad Luck 
seemed not to mind the rain, or at 
least he was more caught up in the 
boys' fun than concern over wet fur. 

Suddenly a staggering blast of 
lightening and thunder ciused them to 
halt. As one they jumped, Patrick let- 
ting out a yell halfway between a 
shriek and a battle cry. He ran down 
the hill; Sean followed only a step 
behind. Halfway down Patrick clutched 
his chest and fell, shouting, "I'm hit!" 
He rolled, and Sean rolled after him. 
Both boys reached the bottom covered 
in wet grass, mud, stickei's. They were 
now a complete mess. Bad Luck barked 
in joy, then nuzzled first one brother 
and then the other, licking their faces 
already wet. Patrick leaped up and ran 
to the trail which led home. 

The rain drove them on, an insis- 
tent pressure. Where drops fell unob- 
structed by branches, the>' struck mud- 
dy ground, exploded upward in re- 
bound, splattering the boys with drops 
of mud. The cuffs of their jeans turn- 
ed black. Where the drops struck 
branches, they gathered, combining, 
then shot downward larger, somehow 
wetter, and struck the boys with audi- 
ble plops. Never had the twins known 
quite so magic a rain. Even while men- 


acing, it was a wonderful rain, an ex- 
cellent rain, a rain to end all rains. 
Then they were running back into the 
trees. They dashed through the woods 
with the endless supply of energy 
given to children, laughing at the sim- 
ple pleasure of being alive. Then they 
reached the bridge. 

Both boys halted. Bad Luck stood 
with hackles rising, a low growl issued 
from his throat. Panting, the twins si- 
lently understood that the bridge was 
truly an evil place. And, as if to un- 
derscore this insight, the sky darkened 
and the rain began to fall in torrents. 
Now the feeling of danger was even 
stronger that it had been this after- 



noon. Patrick unlimbered his Louisville 
Slugger off his shoulder, and held it as 
though it were a club. Fingering the 
stone Barney had given him, Sean said 
softly, "There's something there." 

Neither knew what something 
was, but both knew there was a malig- 
nant presence hiding in the dark place 
beneath the bridge. Bad Luck snarled 
and began to move forward. Sean 
snapped "Heel!" and the canine reluc- 
tantly fell in at Sean's side. He whim- 
pered and growled, but seemed willing 
to obey. Both boys instinctively knew 
the rules of crossing. They couldn't 
look down or back. They couldn't 
speak. They couldn't run. And they 
couldn't stop. To do any of these 
things would allow the thing below 
the bridge to come rushing up, to grab 
the boys and drag them back to its 
lair. The boys didn't make the rules; 
they just knew them and abided by 
them. Patrick nodded and stepped for- 
ward, putting foot upon the stones of 
the Troll Bridge. 

Suddenly evil swept up from be- 
low, swirling around them like a fetid 
wind. Both boys quickly stepped back 
off the bridge, eyes wide with fright. 


Sean glanced at his brother. "May- 
be we should go back to Barney's and 
call Mom to come get us." 

Patrick hid his fear behind a de- 
fiant expression. "No dumb thing 
under the bridge is going to scare me 
away." 

Sean said. "What are you going to 

do?" 

Without a word, Patrick moved 
purposefully down the side of the gul- 
ly. Sean yelled after his brother, who 
ignored him. Sean didn't know if Pat- 
rick chose not to hear him or couldn't 
because of the sound of the rain and 
wind in the trees, but he was upset at 
the slight. 

At the base of the cut in the 
woods, he grabbed Patrick, swinging 
him around. "Hey!" 

"What!" 

"Don't go down there. We got to 
go back and use the bridge." 

"Why not!" 

"Jack said there could be floods." 

Patrick gifted his brother with a 
look that said that his concern was un- 
founded and resulted from a lack of 
nerve rather than thoughtful concern 
over risk. "It's too soon. Rain just 
started a half an hour ago. Boy, you 
sure can be chicken sometimes." 

Sean stood speechless against his 
brother's rebuttal. There was some- 
thing he fought to recall about Jack's 
warning, but he couldn't remember— 
something about rain in the hills. 
Patrick turned and walked down the 
short distance remaining to the edge of 
the stream, then halted. The stream 
was now swollen to ankle depth or 
more. The water moved swiftly, and 
presented a different picture than this 
afternoon's meandering rills. Bad Luck 
waited, halfway between Patrick and 
Sean, uncertain of which brother to 
follow. Patrick hesitated, seemingly on 
the verge of turning back, but then he 
caught sight of his brother, and his 
decision was made. He plunged into 
the water. 

"Patrick!" Sean yelled. "Mom's go- 
ing to get you!" 

Patrick waded out, finding the 
water already up to his knees. "Why? 
You going to tell?" He turned to face 
his more timid brother, a defiant look 
upon his face. "Huh?" 

The rain had begun in the hills 
two days before, at first a gentle 
sprinkling, but growing in strength 
each hour. Pools formed in the rocks, 
gathering until they found escape 
downward. Trickles became rivulets, 
which gathered into streams. They 
sought their way to lower elevations. 
Near Wurtsburg the level of the water 
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in the flood control basin had risen 
until the operator decided to bleed it 
off and opened the valve. That small 
flood rushed down the usually dry 
stream bed toward Munson Springs. At 
Dowling Mills, the water swirled down 
a broken culvert, diverted to a small 
creek which turned it toward Pittsville. 
At the north end of the Fairy Woods, 
the water gathered behind a clog of 
branches, leaves, mud, and debris. It 
leaked through, causing the stream 
which ran below the Troll Bride to 
rise, as thousands of gallons of water 
raced over normally dry rocks. Then 
the surge from Wurtsburg, turned 
aside at Dowling Mills, struck the clog 
of wood and brush. The inadvertant 
dam held, then suddenly disintegrated 
and swept away. A crest of water two 
and half feet higher than before rolled 
down the stream bed. 

A deep thunder peal and the 
masking noise of rain counterpointed 
by a more ominous sound, a rolling, 
surging rumble. Patrick hesitated, and 
that moment trapped him, for he turned 
to look upstream, rather than move 
toward either bank. 

Sean looked where his brother's 
eyes fastened, and down the gully the 
wall of water moved. "Patrick!" he 
shrieked as the water engulfed his 
brother. He scrambled down the bank, 
seeking to reach Patrick. 

The water was little more than 
waist high, but it knocked Patrick 
down then picked the boy up and bore 
him along. Sean watched his brother's 
head vanish below the churning brown 
foam. With a cry of terror he jumped 
forward,’ grabbing Bad Luck. The Lab- 
rador had been about to leap into the 
water after Patrick. Sean's mind reeled, 
but he knew that no matter what Pat- 
rick's fate, the dog would also be 
swept away. He pulled hard on the 
dog's collar, then scrambled back up 
the bank, his feet churning the mud as 
he sought to race to the Troll Bridge. 

The rain turned everything to a 
chiaroscuro, a gray haze devoid of col- 
or, and suddenly Sean was lost. Cry- 
ing in terror, he shouted his brother's 
name while he spun, seeking the path 
he had stood upon a moment before. 
Bad Luck hesitated, then with a bark 
bounded off between two trees. Sean 
ran after the dog, hoping he knew 
where the path lay. 

Patrick choked as they fought 
vainly against the force of the water, 
then he came up, spitting and cough- 


ing. The stream wasn't that deep, but 
it moved with a staggering force 
against the little boy's body. And the 
rocks seemed uniformly slippery, so 
that no hand hold was possible. He 
tried to shout for help, but each time 
he sucked in water. Trying to keep his 
head, he struggled against the stream, 
but in vain. Something he had been 
taught while playing at Santa Monica 
beach, about rip currents in the ocean, 
intruded on his panic-stricken thoughts, 
and he attempted to move at a right 
angle to the flow. All he succeeded in 
doing was turning himself in circles 
and bouncing off rocks. The boy was 
terrified, and his natural bent for keep- 

Claws seized him, 
and he felt 
his t-shirt 
rip as pain 
exploded on 
his arm. His 
nose filled with 
the stink of 
rotting meat. 


ing calm was fleeing. 

Then, suddenly, he was in darkness. 

Instantly, he knew; he was under 
the bridge. And so was the Bad Thing, 
the evil thing he'd known was there. 
Claws seized him, and he felt his 
t-shirt rip as pain exploded on his 
arm. He struck out with small fists, 
feeling them hit something soft and 
fleshy. He felt himself being lifted up 
and his nose was filled with the stink 
of rotting meat. 

The Bad Thing hung by three 
limbs beneath the bridge, upside down 
like a giant spider. It clutched the 
boy's arm in one clawed hand, and 
above the pounding sound of the 
water Patrick could hear its inhuman 
sounds. The boy vomited, his stomach 
constricting in terror. He kicked and 
hit, and screamed for his mother and 
father. 

Then the water pulled him under 
again, as sharp claws tore at the child's 
flesh. As the Bad Thing sought to grab 
the boy, claws raked along Patrick's 
face and chest. Then he was seized 
and lifted, and for a moment lightning 
illuminated the area. A strange and 
distant snapping sound briefly in- 


truded on the boy's awareness, then 
horror filled his world. A black mask 
with yellow eyes hovered scant inches 
before his face. An evil monkey grin, 
with sharp teeth, split that face as the 
clawed hand painfully pulled Patrick 
closer. The Bad Thing was smaller 
than the boy, but impossibly strong. 
Another wave, courtesy of the flood 
control basin at Wurtsburg, raced 
down the stream. The wave slammed 
against the sides of the bridge, and 
hesitated as the barrier repulsed its 
first onslaught. Then it forced through 
the opening, rising in level and picking 
up speed. Patrick felt the water hit, 
tugging him free of the Bad Thing's 
grasp. In a fog of pain and exhaustion, 
he felt himself being pulled along as 
he choked on water and fear. Then the 
claws gripped at him again. An in- 
human shriek sounded in his ears in 
counterpoint to his own cries of terror, 
cries choked off by water filling his 
mouth and nose. Patrick spit and 
vomited. His lungs burned for air as 
water filled them. He tried to inhale, 
but there was nothing there, and his 
lungs spasmed, ejecting the water. He 
inhaled, and oniy a single breath was 
there as his head bobbed above the 
water. Again he heard the snap snap 
sound, then darkness washed over him 
again, as water filled his nose. Blood 
filled his mouth as he bit his own 
tongue. Pain revisited him as claws 
again seized his arms, cutting him 
cruelly. 

Then the w.iter moved him again, 
and the claws were forced to yield 
their prey. Patrick struck the stone 
sides of the bridge with stunning force, 
and then felt consciousness slipping 
away, as fatigue, pain, and terror took 
their toll. Then he was being lifted up 
again, and he felt water exploding 
from his lungs as he coughed, spit, 
and vomited water a last time. 

In a distant fog, he heard his 
name called, and vaguely understood it 
was Sean's voice. The snap snap sound 
resolved itself into Bad Luck's barking. 
He forced open his eyes and realized 
that a familiar face looked down on 
him. Through near-blinding rain. 
Jack's face hovered above his. "It's 
okay, Patrick. You're okay." 

Patrick felt lack cradle him in his 
arms as the yourig man began to run — 
with a slightly awkward, limping 
gate — through the woods toward home, 
Sean beside him and Bad Luck at his 
heels. Patrick wondered, in a strangely 
detached way, how Jack had come to be 
at the bridge. Then he wondered why 
the Bad Thing let him go. Then he 
passed into unconsciousness. ■ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61 

bed. After a minute, she laughed. "My 
milk's letting down." 

As always, Pete marveled at how 
sweet it was. Babies, he thought, had 
things a lot better than calves. They 
also got their milk in much more at- 
tractive containers. 

His kisses drifted down her belly. 
He raised an eyebrow. "Shall I commit 
a felony for you?" 

"What are you talking about?" 
Her golden hair slid across bare shoul- 
ders as she shook her head. 

"Thanks to the wisdom of our 
duly elected Assembly, and to our 
know-nothing governor who wants to 
be President— and with a big hand for 
the Supreme Court— this" (he stopped 
talking; Mary murmured with plea- 
sure) "is illegal again. Fortunately, it's 
not immoral or fattening." 

After some little while, Mary 
pushed Pete down flat on the bed. Her 
eyes were enormous in the dim light. 
"You shouldn't be the only criminal in 
the family," she said softly. Her voice 
was low and heavy. He could feel the 
warmth of her breath on him. 

Doug started to cry. 

"Oh, no," Mary said. Pete heard 
something odd in her voice; not only 
annoyance over being interrupted, but 
also concern at how he would take it. 

He surprised both of them by 
laughing, and by meaning it. "What 
the hell," he said, climbing back into 
his jeans. "I'll change him, or whatever 
he needs. He ought to go back to sleep 
pretty soon, and then, my lovely dear, 
I shall return." 

"I'll be waiting," Mary promised. 

"Of course you will. Dressed like 
that, where would you go?" 

Her snort followed him into 
Doug's room. What the hell, what the 
hell, he repeated to himself: the kid's 
only a baby, after all. He wondered 
how often he'd said that in the last 
couple of months. Enough that if he'd 
had a dollar for every time, he could 
have afforded a nanny and not needed 
to worry about any of this, that was 
for sure. 

Which was a damn sight more 
than he could say for his sex life. A 
dollar for each time there wouldn't 
have bought him dinner for one at any 
place fancier than the local Sizzler. 

He stopped worrying about it as 
he stooped to pick up Doug. The baby 
really did sound upset, and the night- 
light showed Pete that he had some- 
how managed to twist himself at right 


angles to the way Mary always set him 
down. 

"All right, sport, what's going on 
here?" Doug yelled louder than ever as 
Pete lifted him. His father's hands 
under his chest squeezed the air from 
him until Pete shifted him into the 
crook of his left elbow. Pete stuck his 
right hand into Doug's diaper. The 
baby was dry. Pete frowned, just a lit- 
tle. There went the most obvious rea- 
son for Doug's distress. 

"Maybe you spit up," Pete mut- 
tered. Doug's chin was damp, but then 
Doug's chin was often damp. This was 
only drool, not spit-up sour milk. Pete 
ran his hand over the crib sheet. It 


Pete had never 
imagined anything 
that weighed 
twelve pounds 
and had trouble 
holding up its 
head could make 
him cringe. Now 
he knew better. 


was dry too. Not only that, Doug 
threw out his arms and shrieked when 
his father bent down. 

"I'm not going to drop you," Pete 
told him, though for an instant the 
prospect seemed tempting, if for no 
other reason than to get the little 
squawkbox away from his ear. 

He felt Doug's forehead, to see if 
his son had a fever. Doug was cool. 
He stuck a finger in the baby's mouth, 
felt around to see if he was cutting a 
tooth. It was early, but still possible. It 
was possible, but not true. 

"What's happening in there?" 
Mary asked from the master bedroom. 

"Beats me." Pete remembered what 
he'd said at breakfast a couple of 
weeks before. "Maybe he's doing it on 
purpose." 

He looked at Doug, who was still 
hollering — now probably in resentment 
at having something that wasn't a nip- 
ple shoved in his mouth. Then Doug 
met Pete's eye. He stopped crying for a 
moment, cocked his head to one side 
so he could peer up at his father out 
of the corner of his eye. It was his 
smug look, but something more was 
there, too. Gotcha, was what Pete 


thought. 

"Why, you little sonofabitch!" he 

said. 

He didn't realize he'd spoken out 
loud until Mary called, "What'd he do? 
Did he poop?" 

Pete opened his mouth to answer, 
then left it hanging open. What was 
he going to tell her, that a nine-week- 
old baby had interrupted them because 
he was feeling mischievous? That he'd 
done it on purpose? She'd think he 
was crazy— he, Pete, not he, Doug. 

If anyone else had told that to 
him, Pete thought, he wouldn't have 
believed it eitfier. Doug started crying 
again. Now his face was just a baby 
face, eyes screwed shut, cheeks puffed 
out, mouth wide open. But Pete was 
sure of what he had seen. It was not 
an expression that belonged on the 
face of a baby too young to have 
teeth. The last time he'd seen it, when 
he was nineteen, his cousin Stan had 
just pulled a practical joke on him. 
He'd punched Stan. 

"Pete?" 

He had to say something. "I don't 
know what his problem is. He's just 
yelling and he won't shut up." 

He heard IVlary sigh. "I'm coming." 
She was just wearing jeans herself, 
which painfully reminded Pete of what 
wasn't happening. But she was only 
thinking about Doug now. "Here, let 
me have him." 

Pete passird her the baby. He 
didn't stop cry ng when she took him. 
He didn't stop crying, in fact, until 
one in the morning. By then Pete and 
Mary had taken turns bouncing him 
till their legs were sore, and had 
danced him to rock 'n' roll until their 
next-door neighbor pounded on the 
living-room wall, something she'd 
never done before. 

Pete was .lolding Doug when he 
finally gave up and fell asleep. Pete 
was no longer interested in sex; he was 
no longer interested in anything but 
collapse. He carried Doug down the 
hall. 

The baby's eyes opened. Pete 
cringed. Before Doug came along, his 
father had never imagined that 
anything that weighed twelve pounds 
and had trouble holding up its head 
could make him cringe. Now he knew 
better. He tried without much hope to 
brace himself for the next round of 
howls. 

They didnf come. Instead, Doug 
gave him that knowing sidelong look 
again, sighed, .md went back to sleep. 

"Why, you little sonofabitch," Pete 
whispered. "You did do that on pur- 
pose." Another thing he had not 
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known was how angry it was possible 
to get at a baby. 

Doug slept for almost twenty 
minutes. 

T hinking back, Pete decided the real 
war between his son and him be- 
gan that night. He was a large, grown 
man. Logically, all the vtreapons should 
have been on his side. He told himself 
that, a lot, as he toted Doug around 
and wished and wished and wished 
the wailing, wiggling little creature in 
his arms would be quiet. 

Wishing did not do much good. 
Neither did logic Doug was not equipped 
to understand logic He was equipped 
to make noise, at a volume that would 
have put a stack of Marshall amps to 
shame. 

Doug didn't seem out to drive 
Maty nuts. When it was just the two 
of them in the condo, he behaved like 
any other baby: somedmes he cried 
and sometimes he didnt. But she got 
the backwash of his feud with Pete. So 
did everyone else within half a mile, 
Pete thought. 

Pete began to spend as much time 
as he could away from home. Trouble 
was, that wasn't really much. He 
wasn't the sort of person who got 
anything out of sitting in a bar for 
hours, soaking up beers. He was hap- 
pier drinking at home: it was cheaper 
and the company (beirserk bawling 
ghetto blaster excluded) better. 

Tacking an extra ten rhinutes on a 
trip to the store or inventing an excuse 
to get away to the maill for half an 
hour just didn't do enough to help. 
Besides, Mary got stir-crazy too, all 
the more so when she was cooped up 
with Doug by herself. I5he started in- 
venting excuses of her own. 

Pete even called San Flavio State 
about ending his sabbatical early. 

The department chairperson's 
laugh was not altogether kind. "Baby's 
not as much fun as you thought, 
Peter?" David Endicott i:urned serious. 
"It's not just that I'd look like a fool, 
having to go to the assistant dean ir- 
regularly to get her to undo something 
I'd gone to her to appiove irregularly 
only six months ago. It really isn't; I 
hope you understand that. But we've 
already done the budget transfer, so 
we can't pay you till next September 
anyhow. This is the '80s, Peter. Soft 
money for that kind of thing just isn't 
there any more." 

"I know. Thanks anyhow, David." 
Pete hung up. He took off his glasses, 
bent his head and rubbed his eyes 
with the heels of his hands. He'd 
known what Endicott ivould tell him 


before he picked up the phone. That 
he'd called regardless didn't seem a 
good sign. 

Doug started up again, though 
he'd only been asleep a little while. 
Mary hadn't heard Pete on the phone, 
but she heard Doug. "Get him, will 
you?" she called from the kitchen. "My 
hands are greasy." 

"All right." Pete walked slowly into 
his son's bedroom. He slammed his 
closed fist against the wall, as hard as 
he could. Pain shot up his arm. 

"What was that?" M.uy exclaimed. 

That was your husband, not hit- 
ting his kid. Pete tried the taste of the 
words in his mouth, tried hearing 
them with Mary's ears. They would 
never do. They would frighten her. 
They frightened him. 

"It's that bitch next door again," he 
answered after a pause he hoped she 
did not notice, "pounding for Doug to 
be quiet." He could not remember the 
last time he had lied to her about 
anything important. 

"Well, she can go to hell, too," 
Mary said indignantly. The tigress 
defending her young, Pete thought. 
No, he could not have said what he 



almost told her. He would have to 
bear his secret, and his secret shame, 
alone. 

He picked up Doug, who was 
now yowling indignantly at the slight 
delay. He put his face close to the 
baby's. Those small, wide, darkening 
eyes met his. 'Will you please for 
God's sake just shut up?" he whispered. 
He did not know if he was taking the 
name of the Lord in vain or making 
one of the few honest prayers he had 
ever made in his life. 

Doug actually did quiet down 
pretty fast; Pete's arms were automati- 
cally rocking him the way he liked — 
when he liked anything. His father 
was not reassured. Doug's face wore 
the smug expression he had come to 
know only too well. ’ ” 

"That wasn't too bad," Mary said 
when Pete toted the baby in a few 
minutes later. Doug was awake but not 
fussing. He tried to turn his head to- 
ward his mother's voice, and smiled in 
her direction. Mary smiled back; it 
was hard not to. Then she saw Pete's 
face. "Why so glum, hon?" 

"Just tired, I guess." Pete knew he 
had shown weakness in the presence 
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of the enemy. He also knew that was 
something else he could not tell his 
wife, not when the enemy was their 
son. 

Mary could see what was going 
on, though, even if she did not under- 
stand it. When they went to bed that 
night, too worn for anything but 
whatever sleep Doug was going to let 
them have, she touched her husband's 
arm. "Pete, please don't take it so per- 
sonally when Doug cries. I hate to 
watch you clamping your jaw when 
you carry him around. You act as 
though you think he deliberately sets 
out to provoke you." 

"Sometimes I do wonder. His tim- 
ing is awfully good." Pete kept his tone 
light on purpose. Mary could take his 
words as a routine complaint if she 
wanted ... or she could ask just how 
serious he was. He was ready to cite 
chapter and verse to her, if she gave 
him half a chance. 

"Pete." His heart sank. Her voice 
had that ring that sounds like patience 
but is really anything but. "He's 
just — 

" — a baby, " Pete finished sourly. 

"Well, he is." Mary was starting to 
sound angry. "Now let's go to sleep, 
shall we? We don't have time for this 
foolishness, not when Doug's liable to 
wake up any old time at all." 

Pete was angry too, silently, frus- 
tratedly furious. It seemed to him that 
his wife had contradicted herself with- 
out so much as noticing. If Doug were 
"just a baby," they'd have some idea, at 
least, of when he'd be awake and 
when he'd be asleep. The only thing 
they were sure of now was that he'd 
pick the most inconvenient times 
possible. 

That struck Pete as something no- 
body ought to find normal. Then 
something else struck him: fatigue, 
which laid him low as surely as if he 
had been sapped. For once, even 
Doug's howls failed to wake him. He 
never noticed Mary twice stumbling 
out of bed to nurse the baby. It was a 
splendid victory, and he did not know 
he'd won it. 

T he next few days made Pete wonder 
if he'd been wrong all along. Doug 
was amazingly civilized. He slept reg- 
ular hours and was cheerful when he 
was awake. Pete paid him the ultimate 
compliment: "You wouldn't think it 
was the same baby." 

Mary snorted but, he noticed, did 


not disagree. 

The fragile hope Pete had nour- 
ished only made him hurt worse when 
it was dashed. His first stab at a 
Christmas list disintegrated in his mind 
when Doug let out a screech that 
should have burst from the iron throat 
of an insane calliope. Mary got to the 
baby before he did. He saw tears in 
her eyes. She'd had hopes, too. 

"Hush, hush, hush," she murmured. 
She hugged Doug's little body against 
the softness of her breast, leaned his 
chin on her shoulder. She moved in 
the little dance steps that sometimes 
helped calm him. Nothing helped calm 
him today. Somehow Pete had thought 


For a moment, 
the idea of 
dropping the 
kid just to find 
out what sort 
of noise he 
would make 
looked awfully 
good to Pete. 


it was going to be like that. 

After a while, with an apprehen- 
sive look in her eye, Mary handed the 
baby to him and went into the kitchen 
to make dinner. Pete was fine with 
steaks and chops and hamburger, and 
had done most of the cooking since 
Doug was born. But Mary was a real- 
ly good cook. She missed being in 
front of a stove; Doug's amiable spell 
had encouraged her to send her hus- 
band out for fancier food than he was 
up to making himself. Tonight she had 
something exotic and oriental planned 
for a pork roast. 

That left Pete holding the baby. 
He carried Doug into the living room, 
turned on the stereo, and started .going 
round and round the coffee table. The 
pile on the carpet was noticeably more 
beaten down there than anywhere else 
in the room. 

"Hush, hush, hush, you little 
monster." Despite his words, his tone 
was a fair imitation of Mary's croon. 
He was determined not to let Doug get 
his goat — or not to let him know he 
had; listening to Doug at close range 
would have turned the back of Job's 
neck red. But Pete swayed and jiggled. 


as dedicated to calming his son' as 
Doug was to driving him out of his 
tree. 

He thought he was earning at 
least a draw. Doug's howls came fur- 
ther and further apart, and took on 
the rusty-hinge quality that showed 
the baby was getting tired. "Shh, shh," 
Pete sang. He turned his head. "How's 
dinner coming?" 

"Getting there. How's he doing?" 

"Not too bad." Pete glanced down 
at Doug. The baby's gaze met his with 
more directness and intelligence than 
ten-week-olds are supposed to show. 
Then Doug let out all the stops. Pete 
only thought he'd heard him cry 
before. He wished he'd been right. 

He looked at Doug again. His 
son's face wasn't all screwed up, as 
baby's faces csually are when they 
pitch fits. Exoe{)t for having his mouth 
open wide enough to let out all that 
horrible noise, Doug wasn't acting 
upset at all. He seemed . . . positively 
smug. 

Rage filled Pete. "What sort of 
noise would you make if you really 
were hurting?" he growled. For a mo- 
ment, the idea of dropping the kid just 
to find out looked awfully good. Al- 
most without willing it, Pete felt his 
arm start to iitraighten to let go of 
Doug. 

"Dinner," Mary called — shouted, 
rather, to be heard over the sound ef- 
fects. "What was that you were saying 
to him?" 

"Nothing." Saved by the bell, Pete 
thought. He vrasn't sure whether he 
meant Doug or himself. 

His legs felt very light as he car- 
ried Doug into the kitchen. He took a 
while to recognize the feeling, or 
rather to remember it. When he was a 
kid, they had felt that way whenever 
he was scared green and getting ready 
to run like hell. He was that scared 
again, but now he could not run. 

He plopped Doug into his yellow 
plastic infant seat, setting him down 
with exaggerated care, as if to make up 
for his thoughts of moments before. 
He expected the baby to raise even 
more Cain at being put down, but 
Doug was m(3stly quiet while his 
parents ate. Hiis few tentative yarps, 
though, sent worried jolts quivering 
through Pete. He wondered each time 
if this would be the one where the 
baby really let loose, and so he en- 
joyed the excelkmt pork roast less than 
he should have. 

As he was filling the sink to soak 
the dishes, he wondered if Doug was 
beginning to learn subtlety to go with 
his brute-force hysterics. Babies learned 
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things as they got older. Thinking 
about the sort of things Doug might 
like to learn filled Pete with dread. 

In the two days that followed, 
Pete felt as if he were on a ship that 
had holed itself on submerged rocks: 
he sank slowly and on an even keel. 
The deck seemed stable and level 
under his feet, but he viras going down 
all the same. 

What made it e\'en worse was 
that, as far as Mary could see, Doug 
was only a baby who cried too much. 
His outbursts didn't particularly inter- 
rupt her unless she was doing some- 
thing with Pete, like eating lunch. He 
didn't yowl just to make her jump, or 
just to disrupt her train of thought. 

And he didn't give that little 
aren't-I-clever-to-be-driving-you-bonkers 
stare out of the corner of his eye when 
she held him. By now, that expression 
infuriated Pete as much as Doug's cry- 
ing. It was a constant reminder that 
his son was having sport at his ex- 
pense. Sooner or later, Pete promised 
himself grimly, that would have to 
stop. 

Had he been able to find boned 
chicken thighs on his last trip to Safe- 
way, things might have turned out bet- 
ter. As it was, he'd brought home 
thighs with the bones still in. Mary 
had taken them out of the fridge to 
start defrosting early chat afternoon, 
and was cutting the still partly frozen 
meat away from the bcmes. "This'll be 
good," she promised. "I'm just sorry 
you're stuck with Doug while I work 
on 'em." 

"What?" Pete had heard maybe 
one word in three. Doug was squalling 
in his ear. Doug had been squalling in 
his ear for the past hour and a half, 
since he woke up from his latest nap. 
He wasn't hungry; he'd nursed for five 
minutes a while ago, and spit the nip- 
ple out. He wasn't wet, or poopy, or 
gassy, or warm, or cold, or anything. 
He was just ornery. Pet<;'s tolerance for 
orneriness had worn very thin. 

Mary turned away from the coun- 
tertop to repeat herself. Doug yelled 
even louder, drowning her out again. 
He looked smugly up at his father. 
What are you going to do about it? 
his eyes seemed to say. 

Pete heard the words in his head 
as plainly as if they were spoken 
aloud. "This," he answered, and threw 
the baby against the refrigerator. 

The thud of the little body hitting 
the yellow-enameled metal door killed 
his fury like a buckf;t of icewater 
poured over a campfiie. Horror re- 
placed it. He took a step’ toward Doug, 
who for the moment was not crying at 


all. 

"Nol" Mary sprang at him. No 
linebacker could have done a better 
job of stopping him in his tracks. Line- 
backers, however, do not commonly 
carry knives. Rushing to defend Doug, 
Mary probably forgot she was still 
holding hers. It sliced a long furrow in 
Pete's sleeve, and in his arm. 

The pain, and the sudden wet 
warmth of spilled blood, made him 
automatically grapple for the blade. 
He was bigger and stronger than 
Mary. He yanked it out of her hand. 
She fought back with more ferocity 
than he had dreamed was in her. They 
wrestled. She tripped him. They fell to 



the Solarion tile floor. He felt the 
knife go in. 

There are not many places where 
a single knifethrust will kill at once. 
The soft flesh under the angle of the 
jaw is one of them. 

"Mary?" Pete said. Even then, 
though, from the way she convulsed 
and suddenly stopped fighting him, he 
knew he would get no answer. 

He pulled out the knife. His blood 
and Mary's were both on it, in a last 
terrible mingling. He sat on the floor 
of the kitchen, with Mary's body, and 
with Doug (Doug was crying again, 
and this time, by Christ, Pete knew 
why), and with the half-boned chicken 
thighs, and with the ruin of everything 
he had spent a lifetime building. 

He looked at the knife again. It 
looked better to him now, better than 
whatever else lay ahead of him. He 
made sure he had a firm grip on it, 
drove it into his chest. 

He took much longer dying than 
Mary, and hurt more than he had ever 
imagined he could, as his heart tried 
to beat around stainless steel. Con- 
sciousness finally faded. The last 
sound in his ears was Doug, crying. 


V ICKI Garreau fumbled with the car 
seat's catch as she took Doug 
out. Poor little fellow, she thought; he 
was too young to be coming home 
from the hospital for the second time, 
and to a new, unfamiliar home at that. 
Thinking about the baby made it 
easier not to think about what had 
happened to her sister and bro- 
ther-in-law. 

Doug squirmed and complained in 
Vicki's inexpert grasp. "Careful," her 
husband Jim said. He was hovering be- 
hind her, a big, thick-shouldered man 
with a coal-black handlebar mustache. 
"Don't hurt him." 

"I'll try not to," she said. "He's just 
lucky to only have a cracked rib. 
Babies are tough little things, the doc- 
tor said." ^ 

"A good thing, too," Jim rumbled. 
The image of the dent in the refrigera- 
tor door would stay with him as long 
as he lived. He and Vicki had been 
trying to start a family of their own; 
after their nephew so suddenly and 
horribly became an orphan, they 
moved at once to start adoption 
proceedings. 

"Shh. He's falling asleep again." 
Vicki carried him up the walk toward 
their house. As Jim hurried past her to 
open the door, she said softly, "If we 
hadn't lived a hundred and fifty miles 
away—" Try as she would, her mind, 
like his, kept coming back to Mary's 
kitchen. 

Jim grunted and nodded. He opened 
the deadbolt, then the regular lock. He 
bent down to kiss his wife's hair as she 
brought the baby — their baby now, he 
thought— inside. She turned her head, 
managed a smile. He thought about 
how much she looked like her older 
sister, though her eyes were green, not 
blue. 

She came out of the room that 
was now Doug's room a few minutes 
later. "I was just standing there watch- 
ing him. He's sleeping like a little 
angel." 

"Good. I put on a pot of coffee. 
After two and a half, three hours on 
the freeway, I need it." 

"I won't turn down a cup myself." 
The rich, dark smell filled the 
kitchen. Vicki got cups from the dish 
drainer. "I'll pour." 

"Thanks." 

She handed him his, and was pour- 
ing her own when Doug began to cry. 
She wasn't expecting it. The smooth 
brown stream wavered. "Ouch," she 
said. She popped a finger in her 
mouth. When she took it out, she was 
laughing. "We'll just have to get used 
to that, won't we?" ■ 
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for hundreds of years, the tale was 
recently translated from a fourteenth 
century Latin parchment by Professor 
G.L. Kiftridge of Harvard. It exempli- 
fies how the legend of the werewolf 
would itself be shaped and reshaped 
for each age and time. 

The werewolf has appeared only 
occasionally as a figure in supernatural 
literature, but those few appearances 
are powerful and memorable. Colin 
Wilson, in The Penguin Encyclopedia 
of Horror and the Supernatural, cites 
Captain Frederick Marrayat's The 
Phantom Ship (1839) as containing one 
of the earliest werewolf tales in En- 
glish, about a female werewolf from 
Transylvania who devours young chil- 
dren. Other classic tales of lycanthropy 
include Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's "A 
Pastoral Horror" (1890), Clemence 
Houseman's The Were-wolf (1896) and 
Cuy Endore's The Werewolf of Paris 
(1933). 

As the werewolf legend Solved, 
many aspects changed, but one thing 
remained constant: in mosts of the 
tales, lycanthropes change completely 
into wolves. Stories such as "Little Red 
Riding Hood" and "The Wolf and the 
Seven Young Kids," where talking 
wolves roam the countryside eating 


people whole, may, in fact, be ancient 
tales of werewolves which the Brothers 
Crimm and others adapted for their 
own purposs. 

But the legend of the werewolf 
would change dramatically in our own 
century with the dawn of the motion 
picture industry. 

Demonic creatures abounded in 
the popular literature of the Victorian 
era, and tales of golems and monsters 
(notably Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, Mary Shelley's Frankenstein and 
Bram Stoker's Dracula) were a staple 
of turn-of-the-century theater. But they 
proved even more popular when adapted 
to film. In fact, it was the commercial 
success of Tod Browning's Dracula 
(1930) and James Whale's Frankenstein 
(1930) that inspired the first modern 
werewolf film. Werewolf of London, in 
1935, and its more famous successor. 
The Wolf Man, starring Lon Chaney, 
Jr., in 1941. 

It was here that the demands of 
filmmaking triumphed over fidelity to 
the legend. To train a wolf to do the 
stunts necessary to make a realistic 
film would be impractical. So the 
wolf-man was created; a being half- 
man, half-animal. The concept was so 
visually powerful that it would domi- 
nate werewolf movies for more than 
two decades, in popular films like I 
Was a Teenage Werewolf (1958), Curse 
of the Werewolf (1961), and most re- 


WOLF-MAN: Lon Chaney, Jr. as the 
accursed Larry Talbot. 

cently in the new series Werewolf 
which aired this summer on Fox televi- 
sion. It was in these films that the ele- 
ments of the modern wolf-man legend 
were codified: gypsy curses and tainted 
bites, silver bullets and pentagrammed 
palms, and above all, agonizing trans- 
formations under the light of a full 
moon. 

As makeup and special effects im- 
proved in the 1970's, directors turned 
back to the original myth for inspira- 
tion. Films such as The Howling, 
Wolfen, and The Company of Wolves 
were far more sophisticated, exploring 
the darker, more serious side of the 






myth. Even An American Werewolf in 
London, for all its humor, looked at 
the lycanthrope as a tragic figure 
whose only deliverance could come 
with death. 

But a greater horror awaited us 
when we dared to look within our- 
selves. 

The Vampire Among Us 
Vampires are perhaps more fearsome 
than werewolves because they appear, 
for all their grisly asjsects, the most 
human. 

According to Michael Page and 
Robert Ingpen, author; of The Ency- 
clopedia of Things That Never Were, 
vampirism is a concept at least as old 
as the ancient Egyptians. Ancient leg- 
ends hold that the vampire was 
spawned as a result of Jehovah's first 
failed attempt at creating Woman. 
Lilith, Queen of the Night, was cast 
out by Jehovah and became a night 
monster, a succubus, stealing men's 
souls and making them one of the un- 
dead. Though she took their lives and 
denied them the rest of death with her 
foul kiss, she gave something in return 
for their souls: the gift /curse of im- 
mortality, a trait the vampire shares 
with the werewolf. 

Although no one is sure when or 
where the convoluted tapestry of the 
modern vampire starteii its weave, it 
starts to take shape in Central Europe 
at the end of the Middle Ages. One of 
the strongest tales is of a madman 
ruler named Vlad Tepes, fifth in the 
Bassarab ruling line of Wallachia. 
Wallachia, a province of what is now 
Rumania, was besieged by invaders 
during the late Middle /Vges, and Tepes 
earned the nickname "The Impaler" for 
having killed more than twenty-three 
thousand prisoners of war by spiking 
them on tall poles and watching them 
die in agony as he ate. His legends, 
combined with the vampiric myth, be- 
came the source of Irish author Bram 
Stoker's Dracula. 

According to legend, there are ac- 
tually two kinds of v;impires: living 
and unliving. Rossell Hope Robins, 
author of The Encyclopedia of Wit- 
chcraft and Demonology, says the 
truly un-dead vampire is either a 
demon which has entered a dead body, 
re-animating it, or a spiirit which has 
returned to its own vessel. 

'The word [vampire] is of Magyar 
origin," says Robbins, "and appears in 
cognate form in Slavic languages. [It] 
was first used in English about 1734, 
when it was described as follows: The 
bodies of deceased per!;ons, animated 
by evil spirits, which come out of the 


graves in the night-time, suck the 
blood of many of the living and there- 
by destroy them.' It was only later 
(1762) applied to bats supposed to at- 
tack animals." 

All vampires crave blood, even 
though the living ones don't really 
need it. Without a continual fresh 
supply, the undead creature will soon 
wane and die. The living ones, usually 
persons of weak will, are people so 
strongly affected after the first bite 
they "become" vampires in their minds 
and do all the things the undead do, 
even drink blood. 

A vampire can only be killed by 
driving a stake through its heart, pre- 
venting it from returning to its box of 
native soil before sunrise — sunlight 
causing the creature to burst into 
flames and die — severing its head from 
its body and burying the pieces at a 
crossroads or immersing it in running 
water. To kill a living vampire is much 
messier than the elimination of one of 
the other kind, for it requires the mon- 
ster's heart be removed and burned while 
the beast is still alive. 

The first of the oral legends began 
to be written down in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century in Europe. 
Notable treatments of the mythos are 
"Die Braut von Korinth (The Bride of 
Korinth)" (1797), fuliette by the Mar- 


quis de Sade (1796), and Burgher's bal- 
lad Leonore (1773), which was trans- 
lated by Sir Walter Scott. 

But the first significant vampire 
story iw English literature came around 
eighteen hundred, when a story titled 
"Wake Not the Dead" by Johann Lud- 
wig Tieck was published in England. 
Horror writer Alan Ryan, editor of the 
anthology Vampires: Two Centuries of 
Great Vampire Stories, tells how it 
would be another sixteen years before 
the great romantic poet Lord Byron 
would begin to toy with the idea of 
writing a story about the vampire 
myth. In 1819 Dr. John Polidori, 
Byron's one-time close friend, publish- 
ing a story titled "The Vampyre." The 
vampire in that tale, one Lord Ruthven, 
was the picture of British nobility. 

But while the story was a success. 
Lord Byron was quite upset. Not only 
did Byron claim that the character of 
the vampire was based visually on 
himself, but that Polidori had stolen 
the idea for "Vampyre" from the frag- 
ment he had completed to his own 
vampire novel, which was begun the 
last time they saw each other on a 
June weekend in 1816. That weekend 
is regarded as the most important in 
the history of the gothic horror tradi- 
tion; in fact many hold that villa on 
Lake Geneva -where Byron, Polidori, 
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you would expect it to be; in this- all 
the elements that would make the 
vampire a true legend were now pre- 
sent; they just required a bit of fine 
tuning. That would come with Dracu- 
la, , and Bram Stoker would earn a 
place in history for his contribution 
that served to overshadow that of his 
contemporaries. 

A combination of the regal, the 
bestial and the erotic, the vampire has 
enjoyed a rich life in the popular cul- 
ture ever since. The first vampire film, 
Nosferatu, was made in 1922, just 
twenty-five years after Dracula was 
first published. In the ensuing years we 
have seen vampires on Broadway, flicker 
innumerous times across the silver 
screen, personified by such actors as 
Bela Lugosi, Christopher Lee, George 
Hamilton, and even Marty Feldman. 
Directors from I’aul Morrissey (in Andy 
Warhol's Dracula) to David Cronen- 
berg (in Rabid, which featured a non- 
pornographic performance by X-film 
star Marilyn Chambers as the vampire) 
have found something to say with the 
vampire myth, with director Joel Schu- 
macher's The Lost Boys (the classic 
vampire myth combined with a punk 
twist on Peter Pan) the most recent 
example . 

Today, the images of vampire and 
werewolf are familiar to all of us. We 
recognize the signs of a vampire — the 
bared teeth, tfie cape and thick ac- 
cent— as easily as the signs of an on- 
coming cold. We can all do impres- 
sions of the bloodthirsty Count or 
poor Larry Talbot before we're out of 
second grade. But what accounts for 
their appeal, their enduring power 
over our imaginations? 

Part of it, of course, is our desire 
to be scared, to enjoy the thrill of 
danger without ever really being hurt 
by it. But the myth of werewolf and 
vampire represents a deeper truth. Our 
ancestors knew the night country was 
a place where s(;crets abounded; secrets 
the gods shared only with our night- 
brothers, the animals. But there was 
one secret we learned, though we for- 
get it again and again each time we 
proclaim ourselves better than those 
who cannot walk on two legs — that 
we, like they, are animals. 

When we look into the land of 
dreams and see feral creatures touched 
with humanity, we are seeing a mirror 
image of ourselves — a creature whose 
highest and lowest impulses hold each 
other in check. We connect with a part 
of ourselves we rarely acknowledge in 
the one place where fantasy and reali- 
ty meet. 

In the night. ■ 


NIGHT 

poet Percy Shelley and his novelist' 
wife Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, pon- 
dered the dark secrets hidden in men's 
souls — as the birthplace of the horror 
novel. For that weekend also produced 
Shelley's Frankenstein. 

The next milestone in vampiric lit- 
erature came in 1847 with the weekly 
serialization of James Malcolm Rymer's 
Varney the Vampire, or The Feast of 
Blood. This, one of England's infa- 
mous "penny dreadfuls," was, as Alan 
Ryan put it,— "not literary fiction, by 
any means, but rather a cheap and 
popular entertainment, offered in a 
form and at a price that the average 
person could afford. The author . . . 
managed to stretch out this lurid tale 
for two years and one hundred and 
nine parts. In fact, Varney proved so 
popular that it was reprinted in 1853. 

"By that time," Ryan continues, 
"the image of the vampire — a combina- 


tion of Polidori's Ruthven and Rymer's 
Varney— was taking on a cohesive form 
in people's minds. The vampire, every- 
one knew, was monstrously evil and 
hideously ugly, though he bore a 
human form." 

In Varney we saw the first real en- 
croachment of the bestial into the 
vampire myth. The following, taken 
from Varney's first appearance at a 
young woman's window during a hail- 
storm, is a perfect example: 

. . . The figure turns half round and the 
light falls upon the face. It is perfectly 
white, perfectly bloodless. The eyes look 
like polished tin, the lips are drawn back, 
and the principal feature next to those 
dreadful eyes is the teeth— those fearful- 
looking teeth— projecting like those of 
some wild animal, hideously, glaringly 
white, and fang-like. ... It clashes together 
the long nails that literally appear to hang 
from the finger ends. 

The rest of the scene is everything 


I WON'T GROW OLD: Kiefer Sutherland as a vampiric Peter Pan. 
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well for ambition (A—). 

And we'll see whether readers will 
cotton not just to a novel about crea- 
tion, but as well to the less-that-flatter- 
ing depiction of the excesses of one of 
their own number. 


Small Wonders 

Farrar, Straus, and Giroux has given 
Roald Dahl a birthday present (for his 
seventieth) and Dahl has given a gift 
to us all. It’s a slim volume called Two 
Fables (64 pp., $12.95, ISBN 
374-28018-5). Whether you're more 
familiar with Dahl for his short 
stories, collected in such volumes as 
Kiss, Kiss and Switch Bitch, or 
children's books such as The Witches 
and Charlie and The Chocolate Fac- 
tory, either way youll enjoy the two 
tales in this first American reprint of a 
British volume published last year. 

These are fantasies told with such 
deftness of touch and precision of inci- 
sion (one might well suspect Dahl of 
writing with scalpel dipped in ink), 
one could wistfully ponder what 
modern fantasy might be like if he 
(were writing a series of magic novels 
for such as Berkley or Tor. Seriously, 
one could see a Roald Dahl entry in 
the Ace/Berkley retold fairy tale 
program. 

The first fable, "The Princess and 
the Poacher," is about an extremely 
ugly young man named Hengist, who 
saves the King's daughter and is 
granted a royal boon of ". . . the abso- 
lute right to ravish any maiden, 
wench, lady, dame. Countess, Duchess, 
or other female in the Kingdom when- 
ever he sp desires." Perhaps you're real- 
izing that these are not your basic 
kids' bedtime stories? 

The second tale, the story of 
"Princess Mammalia," is a Shakespear- 
ian confection about a murderously 
ambitious princess who truly gets her 
comeuppance. It's a killer. 

The book is filled out with a col- 
or plate and black-and-white interiors 
by Graham Dean. It's good, evocative 
art. 

Here's a similar book that's even 
shorter and costs more money: A 
Monster at Christmas, text by Thomas 
Canty, art by Phil Hale (Donald M. 
Grant, West Kingston, RI 02892, 46 
pp., $30.00, ISBN 0-937986-67-4). Now 
this is a book I'd unhesitatingly give to 
the right adult, but probably shy from 
giving to a child, unless the kid was 
the usual obnoxious sort whom I 


loathe. In both cases, the book would 
likely trigger nightmares. But I figure 
the adult's life is probably already 
blighted. The child might still have a 
chance. Unless, as I mentioned above, 
the kid was someone I wished to give 
the W.C. Fields treatment to. 

A Monster at Christmas is a 
marvelously gruesome cautionary tale 



about how kidnapping, murder, muti- 
lation, paranoid betrayal, and parricide 
can happen just like that to unwary 
kids during the holidays. 

It's a great-looking book and, now 
that I think about it, just fine for giv- 
ing to children. Other people's 
children. Just as with Roald Dahl's 
Two Fables. Or better yet, at these 
prices, keep 'em for yourself. 

Presents of Mind 

Speaking of presents for yourself, 
here's one you probably will have to 
spring for simply because no one else 
can afford to send you one as a gift. 
In more ways than one, it's a founda- 
tion-stone of modern science fiction. 
Check out The Collected Stories of 
Philip K. Dick (Underwood-Miller, ap- 
prox. 2,100 pp., 5 volumes, $125.00, 
ISBN 0-88733-053-3). This truly is a 
monumental undertaking. Included in 
the nine hundred thousand words of 
content are all the short and medium- 
length fictions that Philip K. Dick 
published, plus a handful of previous- 
ly unpublished pieces. 

The paper and production are 
high-quality, the books are bound for 
the ages, and the contents (obviously) 
contain all of anyone's favorite Dick 
stories. The title stories of the five 
volumes illustrate the range: "Beyond 
Lies the Wub," "Second Variety," "The 


Father Thing," "The Days of Perky 
Pat, " and "The Little Black Box. " 
Roger Zelazny, Stephen Owen Goder- 
sky, John Brunner, Norman Spinrad, 
James Tiptree Jr., Thomas Disch, and 
Dick himself provided the introduc- 
tions. Put these in your American 
Flyer wagon, head for the beach, and 
you're set for miost of the summer. 

Of the hitherto unpublished 
stories, volume five contains "A Terran 
Odyssey, " cut together from chunks of 
Dr. Bloodmoney; "Cadbury, the Beaver 
Who Lacked, " a not-too-subtle fantasy 
with considerable real-life overtones; 
and 'The Eye of the Sybil, " a nifty 
piece of meta-fiction about (among 
other things) why and how people like 
Philip K. Dick become science fiction 
writers. 

Even now, years after his death, 
Phil Dick’s odd reputation as a cult 
writer continues to grow as volume 
after new volume appears. These days 
he's even getting good reviews in the 
New York Times. There's always been 
a sense of incompleteness about Dick's 
sudden death, a feeling of unaccept- 
able separation. His posthumous career 
is helping address that. The healing 
goes on. The acceptance proceeds. The 
grieving fades. 

It should be noted that the fine 
small publishers Underwood-Miller just 
don't learn . . . Hard on the heels of 
this enormous piroject, they are plan- 
ning for Halloviieen, a three-volume, 
twelve hundred page, five hundred 
thousand word collection. The Selected 
Stories of Robert Bloch. Good enough. 
But can all this be leading to the Col- 
lected Works of R. L. Fanthorpel 

Chiss of '87 

As in any dynamic field such as specu- 
lative fiction, there's a whole group of 
writers who can't even conceive yet of 
a Best of volume of their work. One 
of the exciting tilings about 1980s sf is 
that there are iilways fresh crops of 
new kids on the block. Some drop out 
after selling a story or two, or maybe 
even an undistinguished first novel. 
Others progress from novice status to 
becoming part ol’ the cutting edge and, 
after about five years or so, they 
graduate to being senior statesfolk of 
the field. 

One place to troll for bright new 
hopes in science fiction and fantasy is 
the alum-list of the Clarion work- 
shops. Another is the contents page of 
the Writers of the Future anthology 
series. Volume III has just been pub- 
lished, edited by Algis Budrys (Bridge 
Publications, 430 pp., $4.50, ISBN 
0-88404-245-6). The winners of the 
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Writers of the Future osinpetition are 
judged and chosen by the likes of Ben- 
ford, McCaffrey, Niven, Wolfe, Wil- 
liamson, Silverberg, GoliJin, and Pohl. 
Not a shabby panel. The competition 
is. I'm told, pretty stiff. But winners 
are paid a handsome sum, and those 
included in the anthologies do even 
better. 

But is it worth all the shouting 
and PR drum-beating? "irhe test is, of 
course, the work itself, the stories that 
are chosen. This latest anthology from 
the contest is a portly volume contain- 
ing fourteen pieces of new fiction and 
a quintet of essays by L. Ron Hubbard 
and some of the judges. 

As one might expect, not every- 
thing in the book is a work of sur- 
passing genius; but then, neither is 
there anything incompetent or even ag- 
gressively bad. The stories range (in 
the vernacular of hardcore criticism) 
from pretty okay to really neat. Is 
there anyone in the book who looks to 
match such previous competition win- 
ners as David Zindell and Karen Joy 
Fowler? 

J. R. Dunn is a possibility. His 


novelette "Long Knives" is an inventive 
story of an American agent caught up 
in a complex political imbroglio in a 
parallel world circa 1937. In this 
world, cross-timeline agents have 
defanged Hitler, but are in conflict 
with the Israeli Mossad who want to 
take no chances and simply ice Der 
Fuhrer. The protagonist is involved in 
an ethical snarl of conflicting loyalties, 
not the least of which is an affair with 
a young Polish woman. As he cruises 
the streets of 1930s Vienna in his 
government-issue Subaru with an Uzi 
tucked beside him, he discovers he's 
got real problems. "Long Knives" is a 
fresh look at an old gimmick. It packs 
considerable detail into a short space 
(the GAO gave its agents little Japa- 
nese import cars in the interest of 
budget, forgetting the world of 1937 
didn't have widely available unleaded 
fuel). And so on. Dunn's story feels 
like it could easily become a novel — 
except that then he'd have to rationa- 
lize all sorts of difficult things he can 
just gloss over at this short a length. 

Another nice piece is Dave Wol- 
verton's "On My Way to Paradise," 


which apparently is on its way to be- 
ing a novel. The story fits neatly into 
the cyberpunk canon, but don't let 
that put you off if you're getting 
cynical about such labels. "Paradise" is 
about a tired Panamanian doctor who 
treats and befriends a mysterious 
woman who — literally— is not who she 
seems to be. It's an indefatigable 
romance set in a horrendously grimy, 
raggedy-tech future where men (and 
women) tread mean orbits. 

An additional solidly romantic 
piece is Lori Ann White's "Old Mickey 
Flip Had a Marvelous Ship. " If only 
the author had resisted that awful 
science-fiction practice of capping 
nouns to make them sound futuristic, 
or hadn't yielded to the in-jokey temp- 
tation to assume Stewart Copeland will 
be familiar to people several centuries 
in the future, "Mickey Flip" would flow 
much smoother. As it is. White's tale 
is a good reworking of the pilot/sen- 
tient spaceship relationship. 

Other high points: Martha Sou- 
kup's "Living in the Jungle," a truly 
odd return to Rousseau; 'Time and 
Chance" by Eric Heideman, a fantasy 


A 


FIRST 

PUBLICATION 


ATTENTION WRITERS! 

Announcing an exciting opportunity for new writers: 

THE TWILIGHT ZONE 
FIRST PUBLICATION 
PROGRAM 


Beginning with the February 1988 issue of The Twilight Zone, we're going to be publishing at least 
one new story by a previously unpublished writer in each issue. All stories chosen as "TZ FIRSTS" 
will be given featured placement in the magazine, and will be paid at our standard rates. 

We'll be selecting stories for the program on the basis of imagination and writing quality. All writers 
who have not previously published fiction professionally will be eligible for the program. In addition, 
all "TZ FIRSTS" will be subject to a year-end readers' poll to determine the best stories of the year. 
The winners will receive special prizes. 

All submissions to The Twilight Zone which meet the "TZ FIRST" guidelines will be considered for 
the program. To insure full consideration of your story as a "TZ FIRST" please write the words 
ATTENTION: "TZ FIRST" on the outer envelope, and state clearly in youii cover letter that you have 
not previously received payment for your fiction. Please double-space your manuscript and include 
your name and address on the first page.anddon't forget toenclosea self-addressed stamped envelope 
for your manuscript's safe return. 

Good luck! 
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Books 

about the other Edgar Allan Poe, the 
one who foreswore drugs and gambling 
and became a stable family man and 
well-regarded, if slightly dull. Southern 
epic poet; "Resonance Ritual" by Paula 
May, a short, askew piece. To describe 
it as being about family dinners and 
the odd sons who drop in out of time 
and space, is to do grave injustice to 
the story's many resonances. 

The lead-off story, Shayne Bell's 
"Jacob's Ladder, " is a bit more disap- 
pointing. The author takes the sensa- 
tional premise of an orbital elevator 
commandeered by terrorists and 
leaches most of the drama by having 
his protagonists spend the bulk of the 
story escaping to no particular conclu- 
sion. They slide down the shaft. And 
down. And down. And finally they 
reach the ground. The end. Carolyn 
Ives Gilman's 'The Language of the 
Sea" is a nicely earnest, if predictable, 
lesson about the Gandhi , being 
mightier than the sword. "The Very 
Last Party at #13 Mallory Way" by L. 
E. Carroll is what Unknown might 
well have published, had they survived 
to the seventies. Jean Reitz's "Monsters" 
is a moody peice about a travelling 
salesman who is seduced to the darker 
aspects of a well-evoked small-town 
freak show. 

Mary Catherine McDaniel's "A Lit- 
tle of What You Fancy" is another Un- 
known-style fantasy that's just a bit 
too fey for its own good, as it describes 
an adulterous husband's plot to regain 
his dead young mistress through ap- 
plied gardening and the unwitting co- 
operation of his wife. R. V. Branham's 
"In the Sickbay" is a bleak futuristic 
medical melodrama. 

"A Day in the Life" by Christopher 
Ewart is a broadly-played satire about 
hunters of illegal robots in an urban 
future. Sort of like John Candy and 
Moe Howard starring in the remake of 
Bladerunner. Finally, Tawn Stake's "No 
Pets" is a peculiar exercise in trying to 
fool the reader into believing that a 
common cat is some kind of exotic 
and futuristic creature. It's an aleuro- 
phile's dream, but too cute. 

The score? Very few outright 
clinkers. Some genuinely exciting ma- 
terial, especially that of J. R. Dunn. 
Writers of the Future need not hang its 
head when compared to most other 
original anthologies. It competes well 
all on its own; no special treatment 
need be extended. I'm willing to bet 
that most of the new authors included 


will continue to publish; and I'll wager 
as well that two or three of them will 
be the kind of stars who someday get 
their Collected Stories volumes — pref- 
erably before they die. 


The Dead Zone 

Speaking of death, how about them 
zombies? That particular variety of the 



living dead doesn't resonate to the 
same glamorous archetype as vam- 
pires, but they still do all right. Both 
popular literature and film reflect that. 

How soon we forgot Val Lewton. 
Probably the best-known zombie plot 
these days is Night of the Living Dead. 
It seems incredible that the movie 
came out in 1968. That's nearly twenty 
years ago. George Romero's low budget 
black-and-white masterpiece of lurch- 
ing, flesh-eating undead appeared the 
same year as Woodstock and the Chi- 
cago riots at the Democratic National 
Convention. It's history. 

And like the zombies it so loving- 
ly portrays, the film just chugs right 
along, surviving even the hideous at- 
tempt to colorize it. Every zombie- 
and/or film-aficionado should pro- 
bably get a copy of The Complete 
Night of the Living Dead Filmbook by 
John Russo (Imagine, Inc, POB 9674, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15226, 120 pp., $12.95, 
ISBN 0-911137-03-3). Russo ought to 
know considerable about his subject 
since he co-wrote the screenplay with 
director George Romero. 

The filmbook is more a scrap- 
book. It is a compilation of articles, 
interviews and photos, touching on the 
writing, prepping, filming, marketing, 
and impact of the movie. The arrange- 
ment and choice of materials some- 
times seem a bit arbitrary, but I have 


no beef with what Russo includes. 
Both idiosyncratic and entertaining, 
this is still good and information 
journalism. 

Imagine, Inc has also just published 
a trade paper e;dition of John Russo's 
novel Voodoo Dawn (190 pp., $9.95, 
ISBN 0-911137-12-2). This is the novel- 
ization of a new horror film about 
voodoo, zombies, and other unsavory 
goings-on in south Florida. It also il- 
lustrates, sadly, that people adept at 
one mode of writing may not be near- 
ly so accomplished in another. There 
are logic problems, flabby writing, and 
an unfortunate lack of characterization 
until seventy percent of the way 
through the book. 

Robert Sheckley has published a 
brand-new novel, lightweight but en- 
tertaining. It's Victim Prime (Signet, 
221 pp., $3.50, ISBN 0-451-14864-9), 
set in the same world as The 10th Vic- 
tim. The book's generally amusing, 
once you get past the bizarre cover de- 
sign that makes the book look like it's 
been severely water-spotted. 

Victim Prime is another of 
Sheckley 's satires of America a century 
in the future when humankind has 
thoroughly botched things up and 
western civilization is on the skids. In 
this novel, he depicts one Harold Erd- 
man, a nice boy, generally kind, loyal 
and obedient, w'ho is sent by his com- 
munity in upstate New York to earn 
big bucks by playing in the games on 
Esmeralda, a little island in the Carib- 
bean. The games are, of course, lethal. 
Humans alternate being the Hunter 
and the Hunted. 

Sheckley uses the Hunt to make 
points about human aggression, not to 
mention other, scattershot targets; 
"Unlike the Roman Games, the 
Esmeraldan Games had no animal 
fights. Nobody wanted to see animals 
killed. There were too few big animals 
around, even counting those in zoos. 
What everyone wanted to see killed 
was human beings — those big-brained 
mammals who liad brought the world 
to its present state." Victim Prime's 
general tone strikes me as being more 
bitter than 1 remember its predeces- 
sor's, and that's a good thing. 

The brand of humor evident in 
Victim Prime is akin to that at one of 
the better netv/ork sitcoms. Not as 
sharp as one could wish, but still 
keener than most. I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if the book becomes a movie. 
But if it does, (jne can devoutly hope 
Ursula Andress does not recap the 
10th Victim shtick with her thirty- 
eight caliber brassiere. ■ 
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by Gahan Wilson 



Summer Movies: 

Some Hot, Some Not. 


River's Edge (Island Pictures) 

The Witches of Eastwick (Warner Bros.) 
The Believers (Orion) 

Harry and the Hendersons (Universal) 
Predator (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Spaceballs (MGM) 


It's Summer, at this writing, the time 
when bowers of escapist films bloom 
in their air-conditioned theaters; 
spookers starring biggies are trotted 
out of hiding, chances on long shots 
are taken, and your loveable, hard- 
working reviewer for Twilight Zone 
most doesn't know where to start, 
but— pshaw! (a really ijreat exclama- 
tion which has rather slipped in popu- 
larity of late and I'm happy to help re- 
vive)— why not start with that funny 
little one you might not even know is 
a Twilight Zone type flick since none 
of the other reviewers seem to have 
pointed it out? 

Down by the IRiver 
It's called River's Edge, £ind though it's 
a mite preachy, its director, Tim 
Hunter, softens that cui'se very effec- 
tively by taking full and lusty advan- 
tage of the visual possibilities and then 
some of the script by Neal Jiminez. 
Though it does tend to be a solemn 
tract on how the miseries attendant to 
entering and surviving adolescence are 
complicated by grown-u|3s failing mis- 
erably to rise to the occasion, it is also 
a delightfully different ajaproach to the 
esthetic implications of a genre long 
beloved of and familiar to horror movie 
fans — namely the murder-amuck- 
amongst-the-teeners genre (up to now 
pretty much left to the rough and tum- 
ble approach favored by Hallowe’ens 1, 
II, III, etc, and Fridays the Thirteenth, 


Fourteenth, and so on). 

Only one actual murder takes 
place, that of a girl named Jamie who 
is dead from the first time we see her. 
But she— with her clouding, staring eyes 
and her nude, ever-paler, corpse — 
dominates scene after scene and is an 
ominous and influential presence 
throughout the film. She is killed and 
left in a lonely place by the river by her 
quiet-spoken, psychopathic boyfriend 
(Daniel Roebuck), and news of the 
event spreads rapidly among the young 
of the community, not only because 
Roebuck has been observed with his 
victim by a teeny kid /potential psy- 
chopath from a nearby bridge where he 
came to "drown" the doll of his baby 
sister, but because he wastes very little 
time in telling his teenage chums about 
his homicidal activites. 

The rest of the film's about how 
these teens (who, of course, do their 
damnest to keep the whole event hidden 
from the adults) attempt to make some 


sort of sense of the murder and of 
death generally, and how they handle 
the various problems of philosophy and 
concealment. The idea of the female 
body viewed as a soulless toy is central 
to the discussions and images presented 
in the movie, roaming from relatively 
abstract speculations to a very concrete 
inflatable sex doll named Ellie owned 
and loved by Dennis Hopper. Hopper 
does a lovely, mad job of playing an 
aging, crippled, dope-addicted biker 
brought into the world of the kids 
because of his dealings in narcotics, who 
is haunted by all too clear memories of 
murdering his girlfriend, whom he also 
loved, away back when in the sixties. 

None of this, of course, diverges 
from the classic elements of the teen- 
fjend horror flicks, nor does the exam- 
ination of other such tried-and-true 
components of that form such as the 
ever-blissfully-unaware and/or incom- 
petent parents, the mean and stupid 
police who never get at the real truth 
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for all their bullying and authority, and, 
of course, the sensitive young couple 
who manage to carry on a steamy love 
affair in spite of the distractions. But, 
again, it's all examined from quite a dif- 
ferent point of view than that of the 
usual drive-in classics, and I think youll 
find it diverting and instructive. 

Which is Witches? 

A much more commercial venture, and 
one you'll find a whole lot easier to 
track down (River's Edge is one of those 
movies that is bound to have a relative- 
ly limited distribution) is The Witches 
of Eastwick, based on the novel of the 
same name by John Updike, except that 
the screenplay by one Michael Cristofer 
(I guess he hates h's) denies the basic 
premise of the book, not to mention the 
book's title, which is that the Witches 
of Eastwick are witches! God knows 
why he did it, perhaps the producers 
thought it would be in bad tas^ and 
offend their fandom if it was implied a 
star trio such as Cher, Susan Sarandon 
and Michelle Pfeiffer should even pre- 
tend to be devotees of the Infernal 
Power. But, whatever (as they say in 
L.A.), Mr. Cristofer would have us 
believe that the witches are not wit- 
ches (not for a second should you 
think they are witches!) but just three 
perfectly ordinary women who, one 
night, because they get a little drunk 
and maybe a little horny, improvise a 
girlish little ceremony to bring them a 
perfect lover and — darndest thing! — up 
shows a devil played (luckily for the 
aforementioned producers) by Jack 
Nicholson. How about that? 

Anyhow, he seduces them, one, 
two, three, and before you know it 
they have a menage d quatre settled in 
at Nicholson's mansion and the movie 
is totally at sea because there is no 
conflict at all since the three witches 
aren't witches but only putty in the 
hands of devil Nicholson to do with as 
he wishes. 

One really droll aspect of this 
adaption is that nobody had the 
brains to also edit out any number of 
events and scenes which only make 
sense if the witches were witches, so 
the film is littered with actions and en- 
counters which are entirely pointless 
when they are not actually irritating. 
There is, picking one example out of 
dozens, a magical tennis game which 
might have been right cute if the 
witches were witches and using their 
magic against the devil's cheating spell. 



Martin Sheen in The Believers. 


But since they are not there is no 
supernatural contest so to what avail 
does that yellow tennis ball gyrate this 
way and that in defiance of Newton's 
laws of gravity and of action and re- 
action since it doesn't even forward the 
devil's game? 

However, Nicholson is a charming 
fellow and a brilliant actor at the top 
of his form and it's a pleasure watch- 
ing him have a fine romp with the 
challenge of portraying a genuine, 
bona fide representative of the Powers 
of Evil even if the script keeps going 
marshmallow under his feet. Unfortu- 
nately the parts for Cher, Sarandon 
and Pfeiffer are so totally Barbie Doll 
(you tell them apart by their wigs and 
different color nighties) that there just 
isn't enough there for them to do a 
star turn no matter how they work at 
it (except Sarandon does get in a few 
good licks with a musical seduction 
scene). It's a pity, because with some- 
thing as good as Updike's book to start 
with, all these talented people, not to 
mention the audience, could have had 
a lot more fun. 

Un-Believers 

I had some hopes for The Believers 
since its director, John Schlesinger, 
though erratic, has come up with very 
good thrillers. Its star, Martin Sheen, 
is first rate, and its tough cop, Robert 
Loggia, is one of my favorite tough 
cops; but, at least so far as I was con- 
cerned, The Believers suffers from the 
basic and fatal flaw of not being 
believable. 

I'm afraid this is one of those 
movies where the Great Genius (in this 
case, Schlesinger) of a movie feels that 


he (or she, it has definitely at tiriies 
been a she) is so superior to his/her 
material, so much of a slummer, that 
he or she can pretty much do what- 
ever he or she wants and those ass- 
holes out there won't know the 
difference. 

The core notion of this movie, for 
example, is an Hispanic variant of 
Voodoo called santeria which is cur- 
rently flourishing in the inner cities of 
our nation. It has — decidedly — hair- 
raising aspects in that it involves a 
pantheon of potently spooky dieties 
which routinely possess and speak and 
act through their worshippers, a wide 
variety of spectacularly effective (and 
sometimes quite artistic) religious arti- 
facts commonly set up in bizarre and 
genuinely shocking arrangements, spec- 
tacularly startling music, and, ever 
present, the constant smell of blood 
sacrifice, from chickens on. 

Schlesinger obviously thinks it's a 
lot of silly nonsense, which is perfectly 
okay so long as he keeps it to himself, 
but he lets his attitude show strong 
and clear in a movie whose whole 
point is to make us afraid of the stuff, 
and of course that's fatal. If you don't 
feel a little spooked when you're telling 
a ghost story, nobody else will either. 
Perhaps the most irritating moment 
for me in the movie along these lines, 
the one that really and truly goes out 
of its way to show its bored indif- 
ference, is the one when a group of 
actors are shown huddled in afright 
around a "magic" book, discussing 
child sacrifice in awed whispers as 
they stare, ob\'iously uncomprehen- 
dingly at a totally benign color il- 
lustration showing the supposed in- 
fluence of the various astrological sun 
signs on different parts of the body. 
They even cut to a close-up of the 
damned thing, and if they're not going 
to pay any more attention than that 
to their atmospheric props then I don't 
see why I should bother going on 
about their silly film, so I won't. 

Harry Deal 

If you have some innocent children 
hanging around and would like to give 
the little nippers a subliminal nudge 
toward being nice to the planet Earth, 
I would recommend you take them to 
a mild and rather gentle offering called 
Harry and the Hendersons. It's not one 
of the great films of our time, but it's 
a perfectly okay little family 
fantasy— the sort of thing the Disney 
folks would like to consistently come 
up with — concerning what happens 
when an idealUed American family, 
this one lucky enough to have John 
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Lithgow as its papa, finds itself en- 
cumbered with a genuine Bigfoot. The 
Bigfoot in question's makeup, et cetra, 
is put together with skill and consider- 
able humor by Rick Baker, and Kevin 
Peter Hall does an excellent job walk- 
ing around inside it; there are some 
kindly things said about eccentrics (be- 
ing one myself. I'm always grateful 
when someone puts in a kind word for 
eccentrics), and the kids you take to 
see it all just might decide not to pull 
flowers out by their roots the next 
time they're in the park. So if you 
think that's worth six dollars, why 
not? 

Arnold's Wry 

I don't know if it's whether Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's got one smart agent, 
or if he's just lucky, but he's in another 
cute little winner grossing millions at 
your neighborhood theater, and by 
and large, deserving it, with a combi- 
» - nation Rambo/Alien concoctioif called 
Predator. 

Again, this movie is by no means 
one of the great films of our time. It's 
almost totally a product of cool and 
crafty market calculation, but if you 
want to relax and have a little popcorn 
and forget about the various inequities 
which have been heaped on you lately, 
you could do worse than watch Arnie 
and a group of terrifyingly efficient 
and well-equipped jungle fighters get 
helicopter-dropped into the wilderness 
and bite off more than even they can 
chew. 

The movie was shot on location 
in the jungles of Mexico (is there some 
cute little political message lurking 
there?) and depicts the doings of a 
squad which is sent in to clear up 
some communist plot or other (kind of 
a Contra-backer's dream group) against 
our way of life, does it efficiently if 
bloodily. (The armaments the rough'n' 
toughies tote around in these flicks 
keeps getting more and more fearsome; 
one bozo in this little group has a por- 
table revolving cannon which could 
probably take down the South Bronx 
in three sweeps.) Then they realize 
they've crossed the path of something 
a lot meaner and tougher than 
anything the Ruskies have up their 
sleeve in the person of a thang taking 
a vacation from a society even nastier 
and more high tech than ours in order 
to have a fun little hunt on our planet. 
It struck me that humans might be 
poor sport for the critter, as we don't 



Arnold takes on the Predator. 


appear to offer it much challenge as a 
species, but, what the hell, some folks 
dote on hunting rabbits. 

I won't go into the plot and so on 
more than I have (although you've 
probably made a near exact estimate 
of it already from what I've told you), 
since the whole point of an entertain- 
ment like this is to take you by sur- 
prise by as much as it can, but I have 
to tell you that it's the first appearance 
of this nasty nimrod which is the best 
thing in the show. It's a genuine bit of 
movie magic, ladies and gentlemen, 
girls and boys, as he's got some sort of 
electronic-camouflage-dowhacky which 
makes him look like a flickering ver- 
sion of whatever he's in front of, so all 
you see as he comes at you with the 
idea of skinning you alive are spinning 
scintillations of palm leaves and jungle 
vines and sun, and I'm here to tell 
you, it's a gasper. A tired old guy car- 
ting more shopping bags than he 
should have been and sweating sum- 
mer city sweat staggered into the 
theater a little after the start of the 
feature, collapsed onto the chair ahead 
of me and sagged down into it as if 
nothing could ever cheer him up 
again, but when he got his first look 
at that whatsis doing its electronic glit- 
ter as it swung down from a tree for 
the kill, he gave a happy little cry that 
came right out of the throat of the kid 
he'd been some sixty or more summers 
ago. 

Lost in Space 

It grieves me to give a less than en- 
thusiastic review of Mel Brooks' Space- 
balls as I've been hearing of it, and of 
rumors of its production and planning, 
for years, and it has one of the fun- 


niest trailers I've ever seen, so I was 
very much looking forward to seeing 
Brooks do to Star Wars what he did to 
Frankenstein, as Young Frankenstein is 
far and away his best so far, but it 
didn't happen .and so I can't. 

It has many funny bits, lots of 
them, and I laughed here, and 1 laugh- 
ed there, but there are too many 
periods where you're sort of waiting 
and watching as they set up the next 
gag, and too many times when you 
know far too far ahead of time what 
the punchline cf that next gag will be. 
I kept having the odd feeling I was 
watching a bad routine by a bunch of 
tired burlesque clowns working be- 
tween strippers on a matinee perfor- 
mance in a doomed, dusty. North 
Clark Street theater ifi Chicago, so in 
spite of the spciceship sets and futuris- 
tic costumes and so on I found that 
for long stretches it didn't evoke Star 
Wars at all, or even movies. 

I think one basic tactical error 
Brooks made is that he didn't keep his 
focus on the one target, perhaps be- 
cause he didn't feel he had enough 
material in Star Wars alone (although 
there's plenty cf material in the series 
with marvelous potential for humor 
which he never touches), and he jams 
in, often with a heavy-handed intro- 
duction (almost, but not quite; "Let's 
have a big hand from this fine audi- 
ence— you're really great, folks! — for 
our next little schtick which is from 
one of my best and dearest friends in 
show business, the very famous Star 
Trekl"), routines based on various 
other movies. He also brings in far too 
many old stage vaudeville outfits 
(Brooks dolled up as an old-timey ver- 
sion of a diplomat with a cutaway and 
a teeny wax moustache, or Dick Van 
Patten in a 1930's dream of Old King 
Cole gear) which not only have 
nothing to do with Star Wars, but 
probably have no associations what- 
ever, comic oj" otherwise, with the 
bulk of the audience. 

However, there are some very fun- 
ny bits; there is, after all, that stuff 
that was in the trailer, and while I find 
his takeoff of Yoda very much of a let- 
down consideriiig the possibilities, the 
Darth Vader-fielmet routines were 
mostly satisfactory, and while Pizza 
the Hut could use a little editing, he is 
very funny, and, what the hell, 1 imag- 
ine most of you will find it as impossi- 
ble as I did to resist seeing what a Mel 
Brooks does wi’:h a Star Wars, so have 
a good time. 

Only don't bring the little kids as 
I, notice it bores them something fierce 
and they turn moody. ■ 
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Hollywood 

Grapevine 


Information and 
speculations on fantastic 
film and television. 

With a directors' strike looming, most 
of the news this time concerns tele- 
vision and video. In addition to the 
"original for syndication" series we've 
previously discussed in this column 
[see sidebar], another new live-action 
science fiction series can be expected to 
premiere this fall: Captain Power and 
the Soldiers of the Future. 

Despite its somewfiat cartoonish 
name. Captain Power just may be the 
good, solid science fiction series we've 
been waiting for since Star Trek went 
off the air. Set in a post-apocalyptic 
future, it's the story of Captain Jona- 
than Power and his small band of in- 
surgents who fight ag.nnst an evil 
genius and a supercomputer which 
have managed to conquer the world 
during the earlier "Metal Wars." 

The backstory is well thought out, 
and the ongoing battles and confronta- 
tions make this series very much Star 
Trek-meets-Combat. Action adventure, 
to be sure. Melodrama, a little. But 
the scriptwriters include a number of 
talented science fiction au thors and the 
scripts run the gamut from straight 
battles to cyberpunk, alv/ays tempered 
with character interplay and growth. 

I've read about a dozen of the 
scripts for the first season and seen 
one episode in very rough cut form. It 
looks good. The sets are believable. 
The miniature work ejccellent. And 
while I haven't seen any of the com- 
puterized characters and effects, I 
understand they're also quite good. 

Captain Power is a half hour 
show shot in Canada for Landmark 
Entertainment. Because it's a syndicated 
series you'll have to check your local 
listings for day, time, an(d channel. In 



Oliver Reed finally gets to die in Curse of the Werewolf. 


some cities, it will run as the lead-in 
to Star Trek: The New Generation. 
Catch this show. 

It currently looks good for a return of 
The Twilight Zone as a half-hour 
series for first run syndication. CBS is 
reportedly negotiating with an inde- 
pendent production company to take 
over the series, and several of the staff 
of the show have been contacted about 
working on new episodes. 

David Gerrold, now that he's left the 
writing staff for Star Trek: The New 
Generation has signed a deal to devel- 
op a science fiction mini-series for Co- 
lumbia Pictures and CBS. The two- 
part, four-hour mini will also serve as 
a pilot for a possible series. 

The show. Trackers, is a starship 
adventure, but Gerrold says it isn't like 
Star Trek other than containing a 
spacefaring crew which travels from 


place to place. There's no mission. No 
Star Fleet-type organization. The 
characters will be "tackling an issue." 

Development deals are tissue 
paper waiting to blow away, but Ger- 
rold says he feels very confident that 
this project will get a "go" just based 
on money already spent and the 
money that's been committed to it. 

Meanwhile, Alan Brennert, Executive 
Story Editor on the Twilight Zone 
television program is currently devel- 
oping a ninety-minute science fiction 
pilot for Columbia Pictures Television, 
currently titled Pioneers, about a small 
band of colonists homesteading an alien 
world. Producer for the pilot is Matt 
Carroll, and the series (if approved) 
will be filmed in Australia. 

For those of you who enjoyed HBO's 
TZ-style fantasy anthology spoof Real- 
ly Weird Tales profiled in the April 
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Twilight Zone, here's good news. 
SCTV alumnus Joe Flaherty, who 
created the series and acted as its Serl- 
ingesque host is currently developing 
three more episodes for Atlantis Films 
Limited. The Toronto based production 
company is also developing more 



More TV fantasy from Bradbury 


episodes of its own fantasy anthology 
series Ray Bradbury Theater, which 
won two more ACE (Award for Cable 
Excellence Awards) last year, as well as 
Canada's Gemini Award for Best Pay 
TV Drama. 

MCA Flome Video is releasing a 
restored version of Hammer Films' 
Curse of the Werewolf starring Oliver 
Reed. After the film's initial U.S. the- 
atrical release in the early 1960s it was 
edited for television. But instead of 
editing an internegative, as is custom- 
ary, the actual camera negative was 
cut. After a good deal of research, the 
trimmed material has been found and 
restored. This video version actually 
includes the killing of Oliver Reed — a 
final scene not included on television. 
This restoration for home video release 
is similar to what was done on the re- 
cent home video release of Frankens- 
tein. With luck, this restoration process 
will continue and more films will be 
brought back to their original release 
condition. 

The Nemo movie is finally mov- 
ing ahead. TMS Entertainment is in 
production on the animated feature 
based on Winsor McCay's newspaper 
strip Little Nemo in Slumberland. 
Voice actors include Vincent Price and 
Drew Barrymore. Probable release isn't 
until Summer of '88 or later. 

Finally, to many people's surprise, Walt 
Disney Studios is going ahead with 
their long-discussed animated version 
of Charles Dickens's Oliver Twist, with 
dogs in all of the main roles. Certainly 
a project we've all been waiting for. ■ 


Syndicated Television; 

O ver the last few months. I've men- 
tioned a number of television 
series that were being produced as 
"original for syndication." Star Trek— 
The Next Generation, Friday the Thir- 
teenth, and Captain Power are all 
"original for syndication" shows. 

Just what is the syndication mar- 
ket? That's fairly easy to define. It's all 
those local channels that play mostly 
reruns of old, no-longer-produced TV 
series like Adam 12 and Bonanza, 
cheesy game shows, and movies at 
least five years old. 

Up until a few years ago, this 
market of local stations only showed 
old properties. There wasn't a lot of 
money available to these stations. Un- 
like the networks, they were only one 
station. They didn't have a string of 
affiliates to amortize costs. The local 
stations simply couldn't afford to pro- 
duce anything but the most basic news 
and talk shows. So they bought what 
was cheap. 

But now, the costs of buying 
those reruns have gone up. For a show 
like The Cosby Show, it can cost a 
local station in a major market well 
into six figures. Per episode. As you 
can readily see, a dozen stations band- 
ed together could spend the same 
money to produce something original. 

Also, for a studio producing a 
series for a network the "network 
licensing fee"— the money paid to the 
studio fay the network— is frequently 
less per episode than actual cost of 
production. A network may pay one 
million dollars per episode produced, 
but the studio is spending one-point- 
four million dollars. The studio makes 
up this deficit when it sells the series 
to local stations — that is, to the syn- 
dication market— after it goes off the 
network. 

But to syndicate a show, there 
need to be at least sixty-five, and 
preferably closer to one hundred 
episodes. The episodes are "stripped," 
laid into the local station's schedule at 
the same time every day (Monday 
through Friday at seven p.m., for ex- 
ample). When stripped, sixty-five epi- 
sodes will last thirteen weeks. 

It was easier to come up with 
sixty-five or more episodes when a 
network season called for thirty-nine 
episodes. Two years on the air was 
enough. Now a season is only twenty- 
two episodes. Three years at a mini- 
mum. And for a series to last three or 
more years is far from the rule. These 
days, a show is lucky to last six weeks. 


What Is II, Anyway? 

A few yesirs ago, a number of 
series, including Fame and Too Close 
for Comfort, vrere cancelled by their 
networks short of the number of epi- 
sodes necessary for syndication. Rather 
than take the loss, the studios behind 
those series decided to take a chance. 
They paid for the production of addi- 
tional episodes themselves, without the 
network license fee to support them. 
They then sold these new episodes 
directly to the syndication market. 
Now, with those Original for Syndica- 
tion episodes added to the network 
episodes, they can sell the entire 
package to syndication, and make tens 
of millions of dollars in profits. 

But it's hard to get a series on the 
networks at all, let alone for three or 
more years. There are only so many 
hours of prime time available. With 
the cost of picking up an old show so 
high, it is now reasonable to spend the 
same amount of money on new, total- 
ly original series. 

That's how the true Original for 
Syndication market was born. 

There's a lot more time available 
in syndication than on network. The 
ad rates are competetive. And there's a 
lot more freedom to try different 
things. Networks have to program 
against shows other networks have 
scheduled in their timeslot. It doesn't 
matter if you'-v'e produced a terrific 
detective series. ABC needs a comedy 
to go up against Dallas. 

The budgei:s may be lower than 
for network series. The production 
values may also be commensurately 
lower. Many ol the best people won't 
be available — theyll be busy working 
for the network:!, where the pay is bet- 
ter. But there are a lot of newcomers 
looking for a break who haven't been 
able to crack the networks. Theyll 
find their oppoi'tunities here. 

And while the networks have 
pretty well decided that science fiction, 
fantasy, and anthology formats have 
gone the way of the high buttoned 
shoe, the Original for Syndication 
market is rife vdth them. 

A lot of what well see in syndica- 
tion will be terrible. But then, a lot of 
what we see on the networks is terri- 
ble. The percentages will probably be 
about equal. But Original for Syndica- 
tion will have il:s quality shows, too. 1 
don't know if l:hose will include Star 
Trek— The Next Generation, The Twi- 
light Zone, or anything else already 
announced or under consideration, but 
look for it to be a fertile ground. ■ 
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Classifieds 


TZ Classifieds bring resultsi Reaching nearly 350,000 readers,* they’re one of the magazine world’s biggest bargains. 
The cost, payable in advance, is $2.00 per word ($2.50 for words FULLY CAPITALIZED). There is a twenty-word minimum; 
phone numbers with area codes count as one word. (No discounts are applicable.) Please send your ad copy, with 
payment to Twilight Zone Magazine, Att’n. Terry Martorano, Classified Ad Dept., 800 Second Avenue, New York, NY 
10017. Deadline for the Feb. 1988 issue is Oct. 1, 1987; for the April 1988 issue, it’s Dec. 1, 1987. 

‘Globe Research Subscriber Survey, 1987 


BOOKS/MAGAZINES/CATALOGS VIDEO 


PAPER MAYHEM, informative play-by-mail 
gaming mag. Each issue contains info on pbm 
games plus free rules. Send $20.25 for a 1 yr. 
sub. Also send $1. for The Journal of the pbm 
Gamer, a listing of pbm games & companies. 
Paper Mayhem, Dept TZ, 1518 Adams St. Ot- 
tawa, IL 61350 

WORLDS LARGEST OCCULT, Mystic Arts, 
Witchcraft, Voodoo supply house 7000 unusual 
curios, gifts, books. Everything needed. Set of 
3 fascinating 1987 catalogs, $1.00. By Airmail 
$2.00. Worldwide Curio House, Box*17095T, 
Minneapolis, MN 55417. 

KING, BARKER, BLOCH. . .They’re all here! 
Discover our monthly discount catalogs featur- 
ing the latest in horror fiction. Six issues, $2. 
Night Winds Books, Box 28821 -TZ, Gladstone, 
MO 64118. 

GET TACKYI Movie posters for salel Send 
$2.00 for small but sleazy catalog. The Poster 
Pit, R.D. #3 Box 195, Catawissa, PA 17820. 

SERVICES 

WITCHCRAFT Harness its Powers. Gavin and 
Yvonne will teach you how. Box 1 502-TZ, New Bern, 
NC 28560 

TAROT CARD READING ON TAPE: Discreet and 
informative reading. Send $25. Birthdate, small 
photo if possible. To: France Reading Unit, 37 
Foster Crest, Brampton, Ontario CANADA L6V 3M7 

MISCELLANEOUS 

M’s FIGURE MODEL KITS— Frankenstein, Bride, 
Finks, L.I.S., whateverl I buy (not sell) built and un- 
built and pay reasonable prices. Phil Ceccola 120 
Holstein Street, Bridgeport, PA 19405. Phone: (215) 
277-1966 

CONQUER THE GALAXY! More info: Free, Rules: 
$4.50 Emprise Game Systems, P.O. Box 
9078-51 CY, Van Nuys, CA. 9140 9-9078 

MISKATONIC UNIVERSITY, Star Fleet Academy, 
University of Rassilon, other. Degrees, T-shirts. 
Catalog $1 . Refundable with first order. Mythic Con- 
cepts, 1 0573 West Pico Blvd. Suite #2 Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90064 

HORROR MOVIE STICKERS AND PADS of 

your favorite movie creatures. 100 ass’t stickers 
(color) $5.95/3 Pads $5.95. Add $1 .00 Postage. Ad- 
dress: MOVIES P.O. Box 491453, LA CA, 90049 

SCORECARD METHOD of chart! ng a love affair.® 
Opposite sex dominate you? Feel unequal? Un- 
sure? At Sea? Scorecard® promises you equality 
and command. Send $5.25 to SMCLA* , Box 21 79, 
Quincy, MA 02269. 


1,000,MO SCI-FI/HORROR VIDEO TAPES/ 
SOUNDTRACKSI Video Catalog: $1.00. Adult: 
$1.00. Soundtrack: $1.00. Posters: $1.00. 
TRS/TZ1 187, Box 1829, Novato, California 94948 

WE OBTAIN HARD-TO-FIND FILMS (pre 1970) 
& OLD TV SHOWS ON VIDEOTAPE We’re expen- 
sive but good, 5 searches for $5 & s.a.s.e. Video 
Finders P.O. Box 4351-453tz LA Calif. 90078 


“OUTER SPACE TOURSI” VHS/BETA. VOLUME 
1-6 $29 EACH/ALSO: SF AUDIOTAPESI COM- 
PLETE CATALOG— $2. F-P (29), CP1462H, MON- 
TREAL, CANADA. ht3G-2N4. 

ESCAPE WITH IMAGEVISION. Hard day? Relax 
and escape with IMAGEVISION. Over 20 minutes 
of relaxing images sst to original music. State VHS 
or Beta. Send $22 plus $3 shipping (NY Residents 
add sales tax) to: IMAGEVISION RESOURCES, 
P.O. Box 758, Amsterdam, NY 120104)758. 













CD 
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WATCH HORROR 
MOVIES AND 
GET RICH 

The first major wave of 
Hollywood horror movies lit 
depression era screens fol- 
lowing the stock market 
crash of 1929. Dracula and 
Frankenstein both walked' 
across the silver screen in 
1931. Boris Karloff's mummy 
unwrapped in 1932. Franken- 
stein's bride screamed in 
1935. And, says respected fi- 
nancial analyst Robert Pret- 
cher, editor of the New V/ave 
Theorist, a newsletter pub- 
lished in Cainsville, GA, "for 
ten years after the crash, 
horror movies descended up- 
on the American scene er- 
mass." 

Pretcher contends that 
horror movies and other pop 
cultural phenomena — from 
fashions to music and dance 
fads — predict whether the 
stock market will rise or lall. 
While the cliche that "Wfien 
hemlines rise, so does the 
market" has been around for 
a long time, Pretcher sees a 
more pervasive connection 
between pop culture and 
stock market activity. 

For instance, the analys t 
says, horror films remained 
serious and brooding for a 
decade following the 1929 
crash. We saw the expres- 
sionistic twisted staircase, 
gloomy cemeteries, and mad 
labs of the James Whale 
Frankenstein films, his drug- 
crazed Invisible Man (1933), 
and Browning's cobwebbed, 
vampire-infested Transylva- 
nian castle in Dracula. 
Karloff's rotting mummy ex- 
uded a stink you can almost 


smell watching the film on 
TV today. 

Then in the late 1940s, 
"Hollywood abandoned dark, 
foreboding themes. Specific- 
ally by laughing at them," 
says Pretcher, most notably 
in the Abbott and Costello 
spoofs that began with Ab- 
bott and Costello Meet 
Frankenstein, in 1948. The 
film industry began sending 
up its horror movie icons. 

Time-tripping forward to 
the 1970s, Pretcher points 
out that in the sluggish 70s 
stock market years, a similar 
cycle of gruesome film fare 
occurred, beginning, per- 
haps, with Night of the Liv- 
ing Dead (1968), and The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre, 
both of which pioneered the 
blood and gore splatter film. 

More recently, Pretcher 
says, humor returned to hor- 
ror movies in such spoofs as 
Return of the Living Dead, 
as the stock market climbed 
to new heights in the mid- 


eighties. Further examples 
come quickly to mind, from 
Love At First Bite to Teen 
Wolf. The same cycle, he in- 
sists, applies to fashions and 
music. Giving one example 
in the prestigious financial 
weekly, Barron's, Pretcher 
explains: 

"Skirt heights rose to 
miniskirt brevity in the 
twenties and sixties, peaking 
both times with high stock 
prices. Floor length fashions, 
on the other hand, appeared 
in the thirties and seventies, 
bottoming out with stock 
prices." 

So, Pretcher says, watch 
hemlines and horror movies. 
It could make you rich. 

—Allan Maurer 

BAFFLING SENECA 
GUNS 

Five centuries ago, Christo- 
pher Columbus noted 
strange "booms" off the coast 


of North Carolina. Today, 
these unexplained, house- 
shaking, nerve-wracking 
sounds still disturb Bruns- 
wick Counfy, NC residents 
who call them the "Seneca 
Guns." Colonial legends say 
settlers heard the blasts and 
fled, thinking they were rifle 
fire from rampaging Seneca 
Indians. 

More recently, Tim Pelton, 
editor of the publication 
Underwater USA, heard the 
booms while visiting the 
area. "I didn't know whether 
it was an earthquake, sonic 
boom, or what," he says. He 
assigned his associate, Carl 
Boyer, to interview more 
than twenty scientists. Only 
one shed much light on the 
question. 

Dr. Richard Barber, Duke 
University Marine Labora- 
tory, told him, "There are 
probably only two people in 
the world who could talk 
with knowledge about the 
'Seneca Guns.' One is dead. 
The other works for the 
Defense Department's 'Death 
Ray' division. I seriously 
doubt that the Defense 
Department will talk about it." 

Barber's friend, the late 
Dr. John Newton, thought 
the phenomena was caused 
by an atmospheric distur- 
bance similar to lightning, 
but stronger. Newton pro- 
posed studying the 'Seneca 
Guns' to the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency 
(ARPA) of the Pentagon in 
1973. 'They declined," 

Barber says, "but we always 
felt the ARPA people knew 
more about it than we did 
and did not want it in- 
vestigated." 

—Allan Maurer 
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APOCALYPTIC 

VOIVOD 

Think of speed metal as the 
musical equivalent of one of 
those goofy-named over-agi- 
tated elements that emerge 
from the target zones of sub- 
atomic shooting galleries. 
Like those particle accelera- 
tor-spawned substances, 
speed metal is an unnatural 
ejaculate thrown off when a 
sullen, monolithic mass 
(heavy metal music, in this 
case) is bombarded with a 
spray of pesky little kami- 
kazees (punk/thrash/hard- 
core). The hybrid form re- 
sulting from this sonic 
smash-up is a savagely exhil- 
arating piece of business — 
volume-cranked, heroically 
anthemic, and adrenalin- 
pumped to a Roadrunner- 
like blur. Any second now 
(don't blink or you'll miss it) 
this music's gonna seize con- 
trol of the hard-rock main- 
stream, and guys like Metal- 
lica, Megadeth, Slayer, and 
Anthrax will boom their tri- 
umphant war-cries from 
hockey arenas throughout 


the land. Yowza. 

But, over here on the dis- 
orderly left flank of the 
visigothic assault wave lurks 
a particularly bloodthirsty 
band of ax-swingers called 
Voivod. They're a unique 
bunch, and though not ex- 
actly an "art" band, this 
French-Canadian foursome is 
about as close to that tainted 
territory as a full-throttle 
metal music machine can 
come — from their aversion to 
comfortable, headbanging 
riff-grooves, to the epic- 
apocalypse science-fictional 
story-line that runs through 
their three LPs (War and 
Pain, RRROOOAAARRR, 
and Killing Technology, the 
latter two available in the 
U.S. through Noise/Combat 
Records). 

The Voivod scenario — 
kind of a weird Robert E. 
Howard /Olaf Stapledon 
cross-mix — follows the rise 
of a blood-guzzling warrior 
race from medieval times 
through a succession of 
planet-wiping nuclear holo- 
causts, and finally (with the 
latest LP) up into space, 
where the radiation-mutated 


berserkers are beginning to 
merge with their cosmic 
death machines. It is a 
strangely intense, twistedly 
Wagnerian vision, especially 
so considering the standard- 
issue bogus Satanism and 
Nazi Doomtrooper imagery 
favored by most metal gore- 
hounds. Says skin-pounder 
and chief conceptualist 
Away, 'This devil stuff 
doesn't interest us. We prefer 
to deal with things that are 
truly scary, like planet-wide 
destruction." Further, more 
total, devastation is planned. 
Watch the skies. 

— Lou Stathis 

COMING SOON TO 
A THEATER SOME- 
WHERE, MAYBE 

Here is a quiz to test how 
weird things have gotten at 
the movies. 

Listed below are some of 
the fantasy and horror films 
we can look forward to see- 
ing in the weeks and months 


to come. These are films that 
have been announced or ad- 
vertised in Variety (the show 
business newspaper), or in 
news releases from the studi- 
os, oi that were shown dur- 
ing the Cannes Film Festival 
in France this year. They're 
genuine movies — all but one. 

One of these we made up. 
The idea of the quiz is to 
guess which one of the 
movies listed here is just too 
far ou t of the balcony to be 
for real: 

Surf Nazis Must Die. 

Nazis on surfboards confront 
the ultimate adversary, a 
cigar-chomping fat woman, 
in Southern California after 
the Big Earthquake. 

Dncula's Widow. Sylvia 
Kristel sinks her teeth into 
playing the widow of the 
legendary vampire. Given 
the slinky Sylvia's back- 
ground as the star of a series 
of soft-core porno films (Em- 
manuelle), we can only 
wonder where she'll bite her 
victims. 

Cuise of the Cannibal 
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Confederates. A Civil War 
saga that goes to show, ""rhe 
South shall rise again . . . 
and again . . . (Not to be 
confused with the also forth- 
coming, I Eat Cannibals.) 

Space Sluts in the Slam- 
mer. When they slam the 
door on the jailhouse in 
space, does it make a sound? 

Prison Ship Star Slammer: 
The Adventures of Taura, 
Part 1. "Space Angels in 
Cages." The title says it all. 
Too much, even. 

Dogs in Space. It may not 
be too soon to predict this 
one will be a real woofer. 

Whoops, Apocalpyse. 
Loretta Swit (she played Hot 
Lips on the M.A.S.H. TV 
series) explores the lighter 
side of doomsday. 

Slugs: The Movie. Just 
when you thought it was 
safe to walk barefoot in tlie 
garden . . . 

Elvira: Mistress of the 
Dark. A movie that sets out 
to prove, "Bad taste never 
looked so good," starring the 
TV horror movie hostess. 

Creepozoids. The title 
refers to the monsters on 
I screen, presumably, and not 
to the audience for this stuff, 
but you never know. 

Subterraneans. Half-nalced 
women are kidnapped by 
monkeys from underground. 
What more do you want lor 
a night's entertainment? 

And the one that isn't 
real? 

Try as we might, the 
humbling truth is we couldn't 
think of an idea as whack-a- 
mole as the rest of this com- 
petition. We gave up. 

These are all movies to 
watch for, or else watch out. 

—Ron Wolh 


GIGER COUNTING 

Lovecraftian in spirit if not 
in substance, H.R. Giger's 
Necronomicon 2 (Catalan 
Communications) is, in its 
own unique way, as awe- 
somely blasphemous as any 
other volume bearing this 
now almost-generic title. 

This time around, the mad- 
man inspired to invoke the 
names of formless dread hails 
not from the Saudi sub-con- 
tient, but Switzerland, that 
neutral land of smelly cheese 
and precision clockwork. 
Looking over this collection, 
covering more than a decade- 
and-a-half of forty-seven- 
year-old painter /sculptor /de- 
signer Hans Rudi Giger's sin- 
gular career, it's obvious that 
the clockwork aesthetic in- 
forms much of this deranged 
visionary's dark imaginings— 
and if paintings had olfac- 
tory tracks, no doubt his 
would be a helluva lot 
smellier than your standard 
slab of Swiss cheese. 

The world is no stranger 
to Giger's xenophobic visions. 
Best known as the designer 
of Alien's title character and 
the enigmatic artifacts litter- 
ing the planet where it is 
found, Giger's photo-surreal- 
ist paintings have also been 
seen on album jackets (Emer- 
son Lake and Palmer's Brain 
Salad Surgery, Debbie 
Harry's Koo Koo, and 
Magma's Attahk), magazine 
pages {Heavy Metal, Omni, 
Penthouse), previously-pub- 
lished collections (N.Y. City, 
Necronomicon 1, Giger's 
Alien), and several — sadly— 
aborted films (Jodorowskys 
Dune, The Tourist). Giger 
works primarily in the colors 


of (brim)stone — black, gray, 
and brown, with occasional 
spurts of red or green to add 
fire and ice. All drawing is 
freehand, using a tightly 
focused airbrush to spit 
watercolors or acrylics. 
Direct from the id to the 
paper, you might say. 

Like the work of inspi- 
rational figure HPL, HRG's 
art derives from intense, 
unresolved childhood fear. 
"As a little boy," he tells us, "I 
explored the cellar of my 
parents' house and discov- 
ered a walled-up entry way. I 
knew that there had been an 
underground passage here 
earlier. In my dreams, this 
passage led to an immense 
labyrinth where all kinds of 
dan^rs were lurking— dan- 
gers that repelled and at- 
tracted me at the same time." 
His are the nightmares of a 
preadolescent subconscious. 


the unreasoning terror of a 
child in the face of death, 
putrefaction, bodily func- 
tions, and the threat of 
physical and/or spiritual in- 
vasion by demon, mecha- 
noid, or brutally rapacious, 
grossly engorged sex organs. 
The act of depicting these 
fears is for Giger an exor- 
cism, and for us a welcome 
revelation. "When someone 
asks why my work looks so 
terrible, so dangerous, or so 
frightening, I answer that it 
looks like what the world 
could be like." Only in your 
dreams. 

(Books are available in 
stores, or from Catalan 
Communications, 43 East 
19th Street, New York City 
10003; Original art, seri- 
graphs, cards, etc. from Ugly 
Publishing, 226 East 27th 
Street, New York City 10016.) 

— Lou Stathis 
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If U Kn Rd Ths, U Kn Mk Bg Bux Riting Hrur Fcshn 


NOW REVEALED: MONEY-MAKING 
SECRETS OF THE SHOCKMEISTERS 


Y a say you're sick of watching some other guy spread his 
characters' chitlings over the floor for Serious Dough? Ya 
say you were Gross-Out Champ of your bunk for what you 
did with that millipede and the corned beef sandwich? Ya say 
you saw the words MOVIE TIE-IN writ across the sky in 
flaming letters? Ya say ya want a piece of the Horror Fix 'n' 
Fix pie? Tell ya what I'm gonna do. I'm gonna give you all the 
makings of the stuff that sells so you can collect the stuff that 
folds. Vi-ola: 

1. THE HORRIBLE THING. This is what's going to eat 
and/or mutilate half your cast of characters while scaring the 
boojums out of the other half. Choose one: 

A. Invertebrates. If it doesn't have an endoskeleton, either 
unleash one giant crawly of your fancy (ants, worms, jelly- 
fish, Harvard men) or a hog's load of normal-size slimers. 
Yes, I know about the hog's load of giant ants in Them, but 
it was set in L.A., where excess is expected. 

B. American Certainties. Take some everyday thing or per- 
son your readers have come to trust almost as much as their 
favorite pair of jeans. Now. have it turn on them. Mom 
(Norman, is that you?). The family dog (Sit, Cujo! Down, I 
say!). Apple pie (O.K., this one's up for grabs). A houseplant 
(Talk to Audrey; she likes it. Closer . . ,). 

C. Neighborhood Misfits. Wonderful how the judicious 
use of cutlery, power tools, and/or supernatural powers 
transforms the weirdie down the block into Jason's Prom 


Night Revenge on Elm Street. 

D. The Dead. They're back, and do they ever have the 
munchies! 

2. SUB-ADULTS. You must have one or more children 
and/or adolescents. They make great victims, but they make 
better last-minute saviors of civilization when the adults have 
screwed things up past belief. Remember Steve McQueen in 
The Blobl They also make great monsters. Ask any mother 
at about four o'clock p.m. (See Amerian Certainties, above.) 

3. SUB-HUMANS AND LOCAL BULLIES. If you don't 
have at least one gang of these cloth-fieads, where will your 
Horrible Thing find its first meal? Make them abuse the hero 
first. Everyone in your audience has at least one Billy-}oe 
Booger in his past and it cheers them to see him get 
mashed /slurped /deep-fried by proxy in print or on screen. 

4. BLOOD AND INTESTINES. I know what you've heard 
about "psychological horror." I know you've seen The Haunt- 
ing and Carnival of Souls. Forget 'em. You're not impressing 
anyone, sweetie. They want gore out there. Or other photo- 
genic bodily fluids. Vox populi, vox dei. 

5. IMMATURE FEMALES WITH MATURE CHESTS. (Do 
you really need to have this one explsiined to you?) 

Don't thank me, just send ten peramt. Is this America or 
what? 

-7 Esther M. Friesner 
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